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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  PROJECT, 
AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  DATE  IS  JULY  2, 
1970  AT  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  ROLAND  A. 
KAMPMEIER,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr.  Kampmeier,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting 
some  kind  of  summary  of  your  background  before 
becoming  associated  with  TVA.  You  might  start  with 
where  and  when  you  were  born.  Then  tell  something 
about  your  education  and  experience  before  joining 
the  Authority,  after  which  we  will  get  into  your 
experiences  with  the  TVA. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


All  right,  I  am  a  native  of  Iowa.   I  was  born 
there  on  November  7,  1910,  went  to  school  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  and  met  my  wife  there.   She  and 
I  were  married  at  the  time  that  I  went  to  work  for  the 
TVA  in  1933.  My  experience  before  that  was  limited 
to  engineering  work  which  I  had  done  while  going  to 
school — summer  work  and  so  on.   I  did  a  variety  of 
things — none  of  it  would  be  particularly  interesting 
in  this  connection. 


I  first  heard  about  TVA  and  the  possibility  of 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    working  for  it  through  one  of  my  professors  at  the 
(Cont'd.) 

University  of  Iowa,  Sherman  Woodward,  who  then  came 

to  TVA  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Water  Control  Planning 

Department  for  a  number  of  years.  Professor  Woodward 

had  worked  with  Arthur  Morgan  in  the  Miami  Conservancy 

District  and  was  asked  by  Morgan  to  come  to  TVA, 

initially  to  do  some  consulting  for  TVA  and  then 

later  full-time.  And  Professor  Woodward  had  been 

my  favorite  professor.   I  majored  in  hydraulics,  which 

was  his  field,  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  did  some 

graduate  work  under  him  and  others  there.  Professor 

Woodward  asked  whether  I  would  be  interested  in 

working  for  TVA.  This  was  within  a  few  weeks  after 

it  was  created.   I  expressed  a  good  deal  of  interest 

partly  because  it  sounded  like  a  very  challenging 

project,  but  I  suppose  mainly  because  jobs  were  mighty 

hard  to  find  at  that  time. 

The  year  before — before  I  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  graduate  work--I  had  tried  close  to  a  hundred 
places  to  find  an  engineering  job  and  there  just 
weren't  any  to  be  had.  Of  our  class  of  civil 
engineers  at  the  University,  none  got  an  engineering 
job  during  the  first  several  months  after  we  graduated 
in  1932. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        At  any  rate,  when  Professor  Woodward  suggested 
(Cont'd.) 

this  possibility  I  expressed  interest.   It  was  a 

matter  of  some  weeks  before  he  would  know  about  it. 

Then,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1933,  he  said  if  I 

were  available  that  TVA  wanted  me  to  report  in  Denver, 

Colorado.   That  location  came  as  somewhat  of  a 

surprise,  of  course,  but  the  reason  was  that  the 

TVA  was  only  just  beginning  to  think  about  building 

up  an  engineering  organization  of  its  own.  And  in 

order  to  proceed  promptly  with  the  work  on  Norris 

and  Wheeler  Dams  they  were  arranging  with  the  Bureau 

of  Reclamation  in  Denver  to  do  much  of  the  engineering 

planning  and  designing  of  these  two  projects. 

So,  I  asked  Sally  if  she  was  ready  to  marry  me 
and  move  to  Denver.  She  agreed.  We  were  married 
August  6,  1933,  and  drove  to  Denver  and  I  reported 
for  work  there  the  ninth  of  August.  This  was  when 
TVA,  of  course,  was  less  than  three  months  old. 

Albert  Fry,  who  for  many  years  after  that  was 
head  of  the  Hydraulic  Data  Division  of  TVA,  was  also 
asked  to  spend  that  period  in  Denver  and  he  and  I 
worked  together  there  from  August  until  November  of 
that  year.  The  project  that  we  were  engaged  in  was 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


determining  the  height  to  which  Norris  Dam  should  be 
built — what  the  level  of  the  water  should  be.  We 
worked  with  an  engineer  by  the  name  of  E.  B.  Debler, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  a  report  called, 
"The  Economic  Height  of  Norris  Dam." 


Then  in  November  I  was  asked  by  TVA  to  come  to 
Knoxville.   I  was  invited  by  the  Bureau  to  stay  in 
Denver  if  I  chose  to,  but  we  decided  to  go  to 
Knoxville.  We  came  into  Knoxville  on  a  day  in  late 
November.   It  was  a  very  gloomy  day  and  the  soot  was 
falling  heavily  as  it  did  in  those  days  in  Knoxville. 
We  got  there,  I  think,  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday  and 
we  spent  a  weekend  apartment  hunting.  We  drove 
around  Knoxville  a  hundred  miles  or  so  and  by  Sunday 
night  we  were  about  ready  to  turn  around  and  go  back 
to  Denver,  but  we  didn't. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  you  were  in  Denver,  what  did  you  know  of 
the  TVA  work?  Did  you  learn  from  Al  Fry  at  that  time? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  Al  Fry  was  almost  as  new  in  the  picture 
as  I.  He  had  worked  with  Arthur  Morgan  in  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District  and  I  believe  elsewhere.  He 
did  help  me  to  get  some  background,  and  I  had  learned 


MR.  KAMPMEIER; 
(Cont'd.) 


what  I  could  from  Sherman  Woodward.   I  read  the  TVA 
Act.   I  knew  the  general  objectives.   But  outside  of 
that  and  knowing  Norris  Dam  was  our  first  project, 
which  I  was  happy  to  work  on,  this  was  about  the 
extent  of  my  knowledge  of  the  situation. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  have  any  concept  of  a  whole  system  of 
dams  being  built  by  TVA,  or  were  you  thinking  only 
in  terms  of  Norris  Dam? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


I  think  it  is  correct  to  say,  though  I  don't 
trust  my  memory  too  well,  that  at  this  time  we  were 
thinking  of  Norris  and  Wheeler  of  being  part  of  a 
series  of  dams.  Certainly,  it  was  not  long  after 
that,  at  any  rate,  when  a  unified  system  was  very 
much  in  our  minds.  Within  the  first  sixty  days  or 
so  that  I  was  in  Knoxville  some  questions  were  being 
debated  as  to  how  the  Norris  Reservoir  would  be  operated. 
This  question,  together  with  the  question  that  we 
had  been  working  on  of  the  proper  height  of  the 
dam,  and  the  question  of  how  much  generating  capacity 
should  be  installed,  were  all  questions  which  we 
looked  at  in  the  context  of  a  group  of  projects. 
We  were  not  yet  thinking  of  nearly  as  large  a  power 
system,  or  perhaps  even  as  complete  a  flood  control 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    and  navigation  system  as  did  develop,  but  certainly 
(Cont'd.) 

our  work  was  in  the  context  of  a  system. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Since  he  is  not  included  in  this  study  there 
is  a  possibility  of  our  overlooking  the  contribution 
of  Sherman  Woodward  to  TVA.  Can  you  sum  up  what 
that  was  so  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Kampmeier? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to.  Sherman  Woodward 
was  a  very  able  hydraulic  engineer  and  a  very  good 
teacher  also.  Therefore,  he  was  able  to  contribute 
not  only  a  good  deal  of  the  expertise  in  the  field 
of  planning  the  water  control  system  but  also  to 
help  to  train  the  staff,  particularly  in  that 
department  but  also,  I  will  say,  throughout  much  of 
the  engineering  organization  of  TVA.  He  led  and 
encouraged  a  good  deal  of  training  activity  in  the 
nature  of  seminars  on  various  aspects  both  of  TVA's 
problems  and  related  experience  elsewhere.  He 
encouraged  the  younger  members  of  the  staff,  in 
particular,  to  broaden  their  educational  background, 
through  extra  courses  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  so  on,  but  particularly  through  quite  a  series 
of  seminars  that  he  was  instrumental  along  with  others 
in  organizing  and  conducting.   I  think  that  perhaps 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    that  educational  aspect  of  his  work  was  equally  as 
(Cont'd.) 

important  as  his  contribution  on  the  engineering 

planning,  which  I  think  was  quite  considerable. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


His  connection  with  TVA  started  quite  early 
because  of  his  connection  with  Dr.  Morgan's  Miami 
Conservancy  Project.  What  was  the  last  association 
he  had  with  TVA? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  he  worked 
with  TVA  up  until  his  death  or  quite  close  to  his 
death.  And  I  don't  recall  now  exactly  when  that  was. 
What  happened  as  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned 
was  that  I  saw  a  lot  of  Professor  Woodward,  as  I 
continued  calling  him,  from  1933  up  to  1939  at  which 
time  I  left  TVA  to  spend  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  on  the  faculty  as  associate  professor 
of  hydraulics  and  sanitary   engineering.  Then  after 
that  I  returned  to  TVA,  but  in  Chattanooga  rather 
than  Knoxville. 


We  came  to  Chattanooga  and  joined  the  Power 
Departments.  It  wasn't  long  before  I  was  doing  quite 
a  little  commuting  to  Knoxville.  But  there  was  an 
interval  in  which  I  didn't  spend  much  time  in 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


Knoxville  and  was  not  able  to  keep  as  closely  in  touch 
with  some  of  the  folks  there,  including  Mr.  Woodward. 
And  I  don't  remember  now  just  when  Woodward's  association 
with  the  Authority  ended  but  I  think  it  must  have  been 
in  the  early  or  middle  '40' s.  That  could  be  checked 
of  course. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Let's  deal  with  the  period  of  time  between  your 
arrival  in  1933  and  your  leaving  to  join  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  before  we  go  on  to 
your  work  in  Chattanooga.  What  was  your  work  in  the 
beginning  in  Knoxville  and  what  sort  of  conditions 
did  you  find  when  you  arrived? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  my  work  in  the  beginning  was  in  connection 
with  the  planning  of  the  early  hydro  projects.  First 
Norris,  to  a  much  lesser  degree  Wheeler,  then  consider- 
able work  on  Pickwick  Dam.  Some  of  the  other  projects 
I  helped  plan  were  Guntersville,  Chickamauga, 
Hiwassee,  Fontana,  and  so  on. 


My  work  was  initially  on  the  hydraulic — technical 
hydraulic — aspects,  such  as  questions  of  spillway 
capacities,  the  backwater  effect  of  the  dams  on  the 
streams,  the  shape  of  the  spillway,  and  questions  of 
reservoir  capacity  and  the  use  of  the  reservoirs  for 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    flood  control.  I  became  increasingly  involved  in  the 
(Cont'd.) 

questions  of  power  planning — the  planning  of  the 

generating  capacity  of  the  projects.  Actually,  I 

found  myself  involved  in  some  of  that  within  the  first 

couple  of  months  that  I  was  in  Knoxville.   I  remember 

a  debate  that  I  had  one  evening  up  until  close  to 

midnight  with  Barton  Jones,  who  was  head  of  the 

design  work  at  that  time,  and  Jim  Bowman,  who  was  in 

general  charge  of  project  planning  under  Mr.  Woodward. 

I  was  arguing  that  there  ought  to  be  greater  generating 

capacity  installed  or  provided  for  at  Norris  than 

there  was.  I  influenced  the  decision,  but  I  think 

not  enough. 

But  at  any  rate,  this  interest  and  participation 
in  the  electric  power  aspects  of  the  planning  grew 
considerably  and  so  at  some  stage  before  the  middle 
'30' s  I  was  assigned  to  a  unit  that  was  set  up  under 
Mr.  Dana  Wood  as  sort  of  a  power  section  of  the 
project  planning  group.  And  I  worked  in  that  unit 
up  until  nearly  the  time  I  left  to  go  to  the  University, 
with  a  short  period  in  a  group  studying  the  Fort 
Loudoun  project,  then  called  Coulter  Shoals. 

Now,  you  asked  about  the  conditions.   I  am  not 


10 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


sure  whether  you  had  in  mind  the  way  the  work  was 
being  done,  or  the  organization,  or  the  place  we  had 
to  work  in,  or  whatever.  But  is  there  any  point  in 
which  you  are  particularly  interested? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  was  the  degree  of  organization  in  the 
engineering  part  of  TVA?  Was  it  being  put  together 
when  you  arrived  or  was  everything  already  structured? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


It  was  still  being  put  together  when  I  moved 
from  Denver  to  Knoxville,  although  general  ideas  of 
structure  had  been  shaped  up,  I  believe.  The 
engineering  organization  was  under  Arthur  Morgan. 
The  three  members  of  the  Board  had  decided  that  each 
one  would  take  responsibility  for  certain  aspects  of 
the  work,  Arthur  Morgan  for  the  engineering,  Harcourt 
Morgan  for  the  agricultural  program  and  Lilienthal 
for  the  power  program.  This  was  the  general  division 
of  responsibility.   It  was  only  later  that  they  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  operate  as  a  Board  and  to 
put  the  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  hands  of  a 
general  manager.  At  first  a  coordinator,  later  a 
general  manager. 


Engineering  work  in  turn  was  organized  in  several 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    parts.   I  probably  didn't  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
(Cont'd.) 

at  that  time  to  the  organization.  I  was  a  very  young 

and  inexperienced  junior  engineer  and  my  concern  was 

with  the  particular  jobs  I  had  to  do  more  than  with 

the  organization.  It  was  an  organization  still  small 

enough  so  that  one  could  become  acquainted,  and  I  did 

become  acquainted,  with  most  of  the  people  in  it, 

including  those  who  now  would  be  referred  to  as 

division  heads.  I  have  forgotten  whether  they  were 

then  called  departments  or  divisions  or  whatever. 

The  organization  was  somewhat  loose.  My 
impression  was  that  Arthur  Morgan  felt  it  was  better 
to  have  two  or  three  people  thinking  about  a  problem 
than  take  a  chance  that  nobody  was  thinking  about  it. 
And  so  there  was  not  any  very  clear  and  sharp 
delineation  of  jurisdictional  lines.  This  may  have 
been  part  of  the  reason  why  a  difference  of  opinion 
developed  between  Arthur  Morgan  and  David  Lilienthal 
as  time  went  on — because  of  this  sort  of  attitude  on 
Arthur  Morgan's  part.  At  any  event  I  found  it  a 
very  congenial  situation  in  which  to  work  because  one 
was  encouraged  to  express  ideas  on  anything  he  had 
ideas  about.  And  it  wasn't  too  difficult  for  a 
young  and  inexperienced  person  like  me  to  get  his 


12 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


ideas  considered  and  discussed.  Of  course  not 
necessarily  accepted. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Were  you  satisfied  with  the  working  situation 
as  a  young  engineer  just  out  of  school?  You  were 
looking  forward  to  a  job.  Were  you  satisfied  with 
this  job,  the  opportunity,  the  compensation,  and 
so  forth? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Oh,  yes.  Of  course  one  has  to  put  everything 
into  perspective.  I  started  out  as  a  junior  engineer 
at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  forty  dollars  a  month 
which  nowadays  would  sound  very  very  small.  But 
the  best  offer  I  had  had  prior  to  going  to  work  for 
TVA  was  a  job  where  I  was  told  that  I  would  be  doing 
some  engineering  work  but  my  title  would  be  laborer 
and  my  pay  would  be  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
So  I  felt  that  one  hundred  and  forty  was  very  good. 
I  was  not  only  satisfied  about  the  remuneration  but 
I  was  quite  happy  about  the  working  conditions.  We 
probably  were  less  concerned  about  what  the  working 
hours  were,  whether  we  put  in  overtime,  and  so  on, 
than  perhaps  people  were  inclined  to  be  later.  I 
know  we  put  in  a  great  many  hours  of  extra  work 
without  any  thought  of  .  .  .  (INTERRUPTION) 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Well,  the  situation  was  one  in  which  TVA  had 
(Cont'd.) 

been  able  to  attract  a  lot  of  really  very  capable 

people,  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  the  job, 
which  was  intriguing,  but  again  because  it  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  depression  and  engineering  jobs  in 
particular  had  been  hard  hit  by  the  depression. 
Engineers  were  a  dime  a  dozen,  so  to  speak,  and 
most  of  these  people  were  delighted  to  be  able  to 
get  a  job.  Some  of  them  were  well  along  in  years. 
Many  of  them  were  in  mid-career.  Many  of  them  had 
had  quite  a  lot  of  experience  but  then  in  the  last 
two  or  three  or  four  years  had  found  themselves  with- 
out a  satisfactory  opportunity  to  practice  their 
profession. 

So  they  came  into  TVA  with  the  feeling  that  this 
was  a  very  welcome  opportunity.  As  a  result  of  that 
and  the  high  caliber  of  the  personnel  generally  this 
was  a  very  interesting  place  for  a  young  person  to 
work,  an  educational  place  to  work.  The  fact  that 
Sherman  Woodward,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  others 
were  using  this  opportunity  through  seminars  to  let 
the  experiences  of  the  older  people  be  shared  with  the 
younger  people  added  to  that  interest.  So  we  didn't 
worry  too  much  about  pay  or  working  conditions.   I 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


was  glad  to  be  able  to  work  and  found  the  work  very 
interesting.  The  working  conditions  were  not  ideal 
in  that  the  offices  in  the  New  Sprankle  Building 
where  I  worked  first  were  small  and  crowded,  and  we 
didn't  have  air  conditioning.  At  that  time  it  was 
pretty  hard  to  work  without  smudging  your  papers  with 
soot  and  sweat. 


So  nowdays  one  would  not  consider  the  working 
conditions  wholly  acceptable,  or  the  salary  either, 
but  at  that  time  we  were  quite  happy  about  it. 

MRS.  KAMPMEIER:       Did  you  tell  him  that  you  never  ever  quit  at 

the  regular  quitting  time,  ever? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


He  never  got  home  until  at  least  seven  o'clock, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  hours  did  you  work,  Mr.  Kampmeier? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  actually  in  those  days  I  didn't  work  as 
long  hours  as  I  did  during  the  war  years.  But  we 
would  probably  work,  in  those  days,  forty-eight  or 
fifty  hours  a  week,  thereabouts.  During  the  war 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


years  it  ran  more  like  sixty  to  seventy. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER:       But  they  enjoyed  it.  That  is  why  they  worked 

as  long  hours  as  they  did,  I  think.  I  mean  they 
really  felt  a  part  of  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  the  job  a  challenge?  Did  you  like  the  work 
you  were  doing? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Oh,  yes.  I  always  enjoyed  my  work  with  TVA.  I 
don't  think  there  was  ever  a  period  when  I  didn't 
enjoy  working  for  TVA,  except  that  during  the 
Dixon-Yates  business,  for  instance,  I  found  some  of 
the  things  that  we  had  to  struggle  with  distasteful 
to  have  to  be  dealing  with,  but  that  didn't  keep  it 
from  being  interesting  and  challenging.  There  was 
a  period  during  the  Eisenhower  administration  when 
we  thought  that  the  TVA  was  being  given  third  class 
citizenship  and  that  we  were  in  danger  of  having 
the  program  scuttled  in  some  respects.  So  there 
were  certain  aspects  about  the  work  that  were  not 
what  I  would  have  liked.  And  yet  even  then  I  didn't 
mean  this  wasn't  an  interesting  and  challenging  place 
to  be.   I  always  found  TVA  an  extremely  interesting 
place  to  work.  I  was  always  fortunate  in  having  a 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


wide  variety  of  interesting  things  to  do.  And  there 
were  educational  aspects  of  the  job,  as  I  guess  is 
obvious  since  I  have  already  mentioned  this  two  or 
three  times.  That  is  always  something  to  which  I 
attach  a  lot  of  importance  in  anything  I  do.  The 
educational  aspects  were  certainly  tremendous.  I 
felt  I  could  learn  more  about  a  great  many  things 
working  for  TVA  than  could  have  been  the  case  almost 
anywhere  else.  And  we  always  had  a  very  high  caliber 
of  personnel  to  work  with,  though  perhaps  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  it  hasn't  been  possible  for  TVA  to 
maintain  quite  as  high  standards  of  qualifications 
and  experience  among  its  staff  as  it  was  able  to  do 
in  the  early  years  when  the  depression  made  it  easy 
to  get  good  people.  But  the  caliber  has  always  been 
high  and  it  has  always  been  a  good  group  to  work  with. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  the  experience  educational?  Did  Sherman 
Woodward's  seminars  work  well?  What  was  taught  in 
them? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes,  they  did  work  well.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  matters  taken  up.  I  probably  can't  begin  to  do 
justice  in  my  recollections.  But  for  example  there 
were  times  when  we  would  be  reviewing  what  had  been 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


done  in  the  way  of  water  control  projects  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  drawing 
on  the  experience  of  people  who  had  come  to  TVA  from 
these  places:   the  Miami  Conservancy  District,  for 
example,  but  also  the  Hoover  Dam,  the  Salt  River 
project,  the  planning  for  projects  that  did  go 
ahead,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  some  that  didn't 
go  ahead,  like  Passamaquoddy,  and  so  on.  People  that 
had  worked  on  these  various  projects  would  bring 
their  experience;  they  would  report  on  what  had  been 
accomplished,  or  what  had  been  learned  by  failure  to 
accomplish  what  had  been  hoped.  This  was  sort  of  a 
semiformal  educational  process.  Of  course,  in  addition 
to  that  the  educational  process  of  working  with 
experienced  people  on  challenging  problems  which  had 
many  ramifications  was  the  main  educational  value 
in  the  whole  experience. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  educational  background  did  most  of  the 
engineers  have?  Did  they  have  a  common  experience  or 
background  in  any  sort  of  way? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Not  really  much  of  a  common  experience.   They 

came  from  quite  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds.  At 
that  stage  there  was  quite  a  preponderance  of  engineers 
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MR.  KAMPMEIERj 
(Cont'd.) 


from  other  parts  of  the  country — more  than  from  the 
Southeast.   Some  had  experience  overseas.  They  had 
their  education  from  various  schools  and  had  worked 
in  various  fields.  Of  course,  they  were  by  and  large 
people  with  engineering  degrees,  and  generally  picked 
as  having  ranked  quite  high  in  their  school  work  if 
they  were  fairly  fresh  out  of  school.  But  probably 
the  majority  of  them  came  with  considerably  valuable 
experience. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  there  an  engineering  school  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  then? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes,  there  was.  It  was  not  a  large  school  but 
a  good  school  for  its  size.  The  Dean  of  Engineering 
at  that  time  was  Charles  Ferris,  and  the  head  of  the 
civil  engineering  department,  who  later  became  the 
dean,  was  Nathan  Dougherty.  Both  were  very  capable. 
Dougherty  became  a  very  good  dean  of  engineering.  He 
was  still  head  of  the  civil  engineering  department  when 
I  was  asked  to  come  to  the  university.  The  reason  I 
was  asked  was  that  Professor  Switzer,  who  taught 
hydraulics  and  had  built  a  nice  hydraulic  laboratory, 
became  ill  and  died  and  they  needed  someone  to  finish 
out  the  semester  in  teaching  some  of  his  classes.  On 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    very  short  notice  I  was  able  to  arrange  to  spend 
(Cont'd.) 

part-time  finishing  some  of  his  courses  for  a  month 

or  two  in  the  spring  of  1939.  And  then  I  was  asked 

if  I  would  join  the  faculty  full-time,  which  I  did 

that  Fall  for  a  couple  of  years.  At  that  time  it 

seemed  that  the  work  in  TVA  was  beginning  to  slow  down 

just  a  little  bit.  I  was  interested  in  doing  some 

teaching  and  so  I  went  to  the  university.  But  I 

wasn't  there  long  before  the  pendulum  swung  the  other 

way  because  the  Germans  invaded  Poland.  President 

Roosevelt  embarked  on  the  very  rapid  expansion  of 

the  Air  Force,  with  a  program  to  build  some  sixty 

thousand  planes  a  year  and  so  on  short  order  a  major 

expansion  of  aluminum  production  was  required.  That 

in  turn  meant  that  TVA  was  asked  for  power  for  the 

aluminum  plants.  The  need  for  planning  an  expansion 

of  TVA  power  facilities  began  to  develop  very  rapidly. 

Meanwhile  the  enrollment  at  the  university  was 
dropping  off  as  students  joined  the  armed  forces.  So 
my  experience  at  the  university  was  shorter  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  I  decided  that  I  had 
better  go  back  to  TVA  to  help  with  some  of  their 
power  problems  and  reconsider  teaching  at  some  later 
date  when  the  enrollments  were  growing  rather  than 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


shrinking,  but  I  never  got  around  to  it  again. 

What  about  the  experience  of  the  engineers  with 
the  TVA  in  the  '30' s?  Had  any  of  them  had  foreign 
experience? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


I  am  sure  some  did.  I  believe  I  could  bring 
back  to  mind  some  instances  but  not  many.  At  that 
time  there  was  not  nearly  the  amount  of  international 
engineering  work  that  has  developed  in  more  recent 
years.   So,  while  some  I  am  sure  did  have  some  overseas 
experience  this  was  not  a  big  factor  in  the  experience 
of  people  that  I  worked  with. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  feel  they  had  worked  on  most  major  domestic 
projects? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes.   I  think  that  we  had  a  cross  section  of 
people  who  had  been  involved  in  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  domestic  projects  that  had  involved  dam  building. 
That  in  particular,  and  to  some  degree  in  other 
types  of  engineering.  I  think  that  probably  every 
major  dam  that  had  been  built  in  the  U.  S. — someone 
that  had  worked  there  was  working  at  TVA  in  the  '30' s. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  this  an  educational  experience  for  you  in 
the  '30's?  Did  you  add  a  good  deal  to  your  career 
of  knowledge  of  engineering? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes.  Yes,  very  much  so.   I  felt  that  I  was  able 
to  develop  quite  rapidly,  and  more  rapidly  than  one 
could  hope  to  in  another  circumstance,  in  acquiring 
some  familarity  with  the  variety  of  work  that  went 
into  the  planning  of  dams,  reservoirs,  power  plants, 
and  the  like. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  work  did  you  do  on  Norris  Dam? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  the  work  that  I  did  on  Norris  was  similar 
to  the  work  that  I  did  on  most,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
later  dams,  namely  the  preliminary  project  planning 
which  determined  the  general  dimensions  and 
characteristics  of  the  project.  What  the  scope  of 
the  project  should  be,  and  how  it  could  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  river  through  flood  control, 
navigation,  power.  Therefore  we  dealt  with  questions, 
some  of  which  I  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Norris:  how 
high  the  dam  should  be,  how  much  generating  capacity 
should  be  installed,  how  low  the  reservoir  should  be 
drawn  in  regulating  the  flow  of  the  river,  what  the 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


guidelines  should  be  for  the  operation  of  the 
reservoirs--all  the  kinds  of  preliminary  determinations 
that  were  necessary  to  set  up  a  basis  for  the  project 
to  be  designed  and  built.  Once  the  project  moved 
into  the  detailed  design  stage  my  work  was  largely 
done. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Who  was  your  immediate  supervisor  at  this  time? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


James  Bowman  was  my  direct  supervisor  in  the 
early  months  when  I  was  in  Knoxville.  At  Denver 
it  had  been  Albert  Fry.  Then  coming  to  Knoxville 
it  was  Jim  Bowman  and  I  continued  to  work  under  him 
up  until  the  time  that  I  went  to  the  University  in 
'39.  When  I  came  to  Knoxville  I  was  about  the  only 
person  available  to  help  Mr.  Bowman.   I  was  his  staff, 
But  by  the  time  1939  came  it  was  a  rather  large  staff 
with  several  sections  under  it  and  I  worked  for  some 
time  under  Dana  Wood,  who  headed  the  Power  section. 
I  worked  briefly  under  Charles  Wright,  who  also 
reported  to  Bowman.  But  Bowman  was  the  head  of  the 
department  and  the  man  that  I  worked  with  most  except 
perhaps  Dana  Wood  with  whom  I  worked  very  closely  for 
quite  a  while. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  did  your  work  change  when  you  went  into  the 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


power  planning  unit? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  in  the  first  place  it  might  be  well  to 
mention  something  of  the  evolution  of  TVA's 
organization  and  work.  In  the  '30' s  the  emphasis 
was  on  planning  for  the  projects:   the  dams  and 
reservoirs  to  develop  the  rivers.  Of  course  this 
continued  to  be  a  major  emphasis  for  a  good  long 
time.  But  meanwhile  there  was  also  the  growing 
concern  with  planning  of  a  power  system  as  such. 
Planning  how  these  dams  would  be  generating  power, 
tying  these  together  into  a  system,  marketing  the 
power,  and  so  on.  And  I  got  into  certain  aspects 
of  that  under  Dana  Wood  in  Knoxville,  but  around  1939 
or  '40  there  was  being  developed  a  power  planning 
organization  in  Chattanooga  as  part  of  the  power 
department  of  TVA.  Almost  from  the  beginning  there 
had  been  some  people  working  on  power  questions, 
first  under  Dave  Lilienthal  and  in  turn  under  others 
that  he  brought  in.  Folks  like  Llewellyn  Evans,  and 
A.  H.  Sullivan,  and  Warren  W.  Woodruff,  and  Ken 
Hapgood  and  so  on  were  working  on  power  matters. 
Lee  Karr  came  into  the  picture  early.  Lee  worked  on 
power  operations,  Woodruff  on  planning,  design,  and 
construction  of  transmission  facilities. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:        There  was  a  group  headed  by  Ed  Falck,  including 
(Contfd.) 

Walt  Seymour,  Ed  Muir,  and  some  others  working  on 

rates  and  marketing.  But  it  was  only  in  about  1940 

that  a  fairly  sizable  and  well  organized  power 

planning  group  was  set  up  to  coordinate  all  the  power 

planning  activities.  And  J.  A.  Krug  (Cap  Krug)  was 

brought  in.  I  think  his  title  at  first  was  perhaps 

Chief  Power  Engineer,  but  actually  he  was  not  an 

engineer.  His  title  was  changed  to  Chief  Power 

Economist  and  then  to  Manager  of  Power.  This  was 

probably  in  the  late  '30' s  around  '38  or  '39  or  '40. 

And  then  with  the  fact  that  the  war  created  need 
for  rapid  expansion  of  power  production  this  whole 
power  program  began  to  mushroom  rather  rapidly.  This 
background,  I  think,  helps  to  indicate  how  my  own 
work  in  turn  changed  when  I  came  back  to  TVA  from  the 
University  because  I  came  into  a  very  rapidly  developing 
power  program.  It  almost  appeared  to  be  the  tail 
beginning  to  wag  the  dog.  While  TVA  had  planned  and 
was  building  a  water  control  system,  with  priority 
on  the  navigation  and  flood  control  programs,  which 
were  also  growing  rapidly,  as  were  the  agricultural 
program  and  the  forest  programs,  and  so  on,  the  power 
program  was  growing  fastest  of  all.  The  demands  for 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    power  were  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  investment 
(Cont'd.) 

in  power  facilities,  the  problem  of  power  marketing, 

the  need  for  planning  the  expanding  power  system,  all 

took  on  greater  importance  and  emphasis.  And  it  was 

into  that  situation  that  I  moved  when  I  came  back 

from  the  university. 

We  moved  to  Chattanooga  and  I  became  part  of 
the  group  which  was  called  the  Power  Utilization 
Department.  I  headed  a  unit  in  that  called  the 
Division  of  Power  Economics.  The  Power  Utilization 
Department  was  under  Walton  Seymour  who  in  turn 
reported  to  Cap  Krug,  who  was  the  Manager  of  Power. 
G.  0.  Wessenauer  was  the  Assistant  Manager. 

My  work  had  to  do  particularly  with  economic 
aspects  of  power  supply,  including  forecasting  power 
requirements  to  anticipate  how  rapidly  the  demand 
would  continue  to  grow.  And  forecasting  revenues, 
and  the  financial  results  of  the  power  operations.  I 
was  also  responsible  for  rates  and  assisted  in 
negotiating  contracts  for  the  sale  of  power.  I  was 
concerned  with  the  relative  costs  and  revenues  that 
were  shaping  up  with  the  growing  distribution  of  power 
through  the  TVA  service  area  which  by  then  had  begun 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    to  be  established  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
(Cont'd.) 

facilities  of  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company, 

Tennessee  Public  Service  Company  and  certain  others, 

but  which  was  continuing  to  expand  with  additional 

acquisitions  in  Kentucky,  Alabama  and  so  on. 

The  first  thing  that  I  did  when  I  came  back 
from  the  University  to  TVA  was  to  plunge  into  the 
negotiations  with  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
in  connection  with  the  Fontana  Project.  The  Aluminum 
Company  for  some  years  had  owned  the  site  for  what 
became  Fontana  Dam,  and  much  of  the  reservoir  lands. 
TVA  had  some  interest  in  building  Fontana  Dam  or 
in  any  event  seeing  to  it  that  it  got  built,  because 
it  would  be  one  of  the  larger  elements  in  the  flood 
control  system  and  also  one  of  the  largest  hydro 
elements  in  the  power  system. 

I  had  been  involved  to  some  extent  in  discussions 
back  in  1936  or  so  for  a  joint  program  under  which 
the  Aluminum  Company  would  build  the  dam.  It  would 
produce  power  for  its  aluminum  smelters,  but  it  would 
be  operated  partly  to  achieve  flood  control.  Then  it 
became  evident  by  1941  that  TVA  should  build  the  dam 
because  the  Aluminum  Company  would  have  its  hands  full 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    taking  care  of  construction  of  new  aluminum  production 
(Cont'd.) 

facilities  to  keep  up  with  the  very  rapid  growth  in 

demand  for  aluminum.  By  then  of  course  the  production 

of  aluminum  was  also  beginning  to  be  shared  in  by 

the  new  Reynolds  Metals  Company.  But  it  was  still 

primarily  the  job  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 

which  up  until  that  time  had  had  a  monopoly  in  the 

field.  So  Alcoa  was  becoming  more  interested  in  the 

possibility  of  TVA  building  Fontana  Dam.  I  was 

asked,  on  coming  back  from  the  University  to  rejoin 

TVA,  to  spend  my  early  weeks  (this  was  in  the  Summer 

of  Ml)  working  on  the  negotiations  of  the  Fontana 

Agreement,  as  we  called  it,  under  which  the  project 

was  built.  It  was  a  quite  interesting  assignment  in 

many  ways. 


THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  TWO  WITH  MR.  ROLAND  A.  KAMPMEIER,  CHATTANOOGA, 
TENNESSEE.   JULY  2,  1970.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AT  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr.  Kampmeier,  I  suggest  we  deal  with  some  more 
details  of  your  work  after  your  return  from  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  I  wonder 
before  we  get  into  that  though  how  this  division  of 
responsibilities  developed?  I  know  that  it  was 
decided  in  the  Summer  of  '33  to  divide  the  three 
main  activities:  power  and  legal  activities  on  one 
hand,  the  agricultural  to  another  director,  and 
engineering  to  a  third.  Did  these  divisions  remain 
constant  or  did  engineering  tend  to  get  more  involved 
in  the  power  division  as  time  went  on? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  engineering — the  engineering  group — became 
involved  in  some  aspects  of  the  power  planning.  Those 
were  the  aspects  that  I  was  working  on  that  I  referred 
to  this  morning.  My  work  then  was  with  Dana  Wood  and 
Jim  Bowman.  But  as  time  went  on  by  about  the  end  of 
the  '30' s  the  work  on  power  planning,  as  distinguished 
from  multi-purpose  water-control  planning,  became 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    more  completely  consolidated  in  what  is  called  the 
(Cont'd.) 

Office  of  Power.  Perhaps  the  distinctions  can  best 

be  illustrated  by  example.  In  the  construction  of 

power  facilities  the  Office  of  Power  built  the 

transmission  lines  and  sub  stations  but  the  Office  of 

Engineering  designed  and  built  the  power  plants — the 

power  generating  plants.  Not  only  those  that  were 

a  part  of  the  dams  and  reservoirs  that  were  built  for 

other  purposes  as  well  as  power  but  also  the  steam 

power  plants,  which  were  purely  for  power. 

In  the  operations  of  the  dams,  the  scheduling  of 
water  releases  out  of  the  reservoirs  has  always  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Engineering.  But 
the  actual  operation  of  the  physical  structures  has 
been  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
Power.  Now,  obviously  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
relationship among  these  things  so  that  the  distinctions 
haven't  always  been  as  clear  cut  as  it  might  sound, 
and  there  has  been  some  shifting  over  the  years  as  to 
the  division  of  responsibility.  But  I  wouldn't  say 
that  there  was  any  real  major  shift  of  responsibility 
at  any  stage  along  the  way.  Perhaps  the  most  definite 
shift  was  in  connection  with  some  of  the  work  that  I 
was  doing  on  planning  of  generating  capacity.  This 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


was  originally  done  as  part  of  the  overall  planning 
of  the  systems  of  dams  and  it  later  came  to  be  done 
in  connection  with  meeting  the  rapidly  growing  demands 
for  power.  So  when  it  was  in  the  first  context  it 
was  part  of  the  engineering  office  and  when  it  came 
into  the  second  context  it  became  part  of  the  power 
office.   I  think  there  was  a  pretty  logical  division 
of  responsibilities  in  most  of  the  stages  along  the 
way. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  there  a  shift  in  importance  from  construction 
to  power  as  the  construction  projects  were  completed 
and  power  developed  later? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes.  And  of  course  the  construction  of  the  dams 
in  the  first  place  was  pointed  toward  accomplishing 
a  combination  of  purposes.  Flood  control  and 
navigation  were  predominant.  Power  was  only  one  part, 
and  initially  not  in  any  sense  the  most  important 
part.  But  as  power  demands  grew  it  became  more  and 
more  necessary  to  give  attention  to  how  those  growing 
demands  could  be  met.  Power  became  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  effecting  the  economic  development 
of  the  region  and  therefore  it  became  more  and  more 
necessary  to  see  that  the  planning  of  the  power 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    development  was  done  on  a  regional  basis  with  regional 
(Cont'd.) 

objectives  in  mind  and  to  meet  total  regional  needs. 


There  was  also  the  shift  of  emphasis  from  designing 
the  plant  to  operating  it  after  it  got  built.  Also 
the  growing  emphasis  on  the  marketing,  economics,  and 
such  aspects  of  this  growing  regional  need  for  power. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  long  did  you  work  in  Knoxville  before  moving 
to  Chattanooga? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        From  1933  to  1939  for  TVA  and  two  more  years 

for  the  University.  I  came  to  Chattanooga  in  '41 
and  have  lived  here  ever  since. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  about  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  dividing  TVA's  responsibilities  between  Knoxville 
and  Chattanooga?  Do  you  think  they  were  wise  to  do 
that  or  should  they  have  been  kept  in  one  location? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  had  Knoxville  been  a  little  larger  city  and 
a  little  more  centrally  located  in  the  Valley  then  I 
think  it  would  have  been  very  good  if  all  of  the  TVA 
organization  could  have  been  there  or,  as  an  alternative, 
in  Chattanooga  or  Muscle  Shoals.  But  Muscle  Shoals 


MR,  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


was  an  area  that  couldn't  accommodate  the  number  of 
people  that  were  all  working  at  TYA  without  becoming 
far  too  much  a  company  town.  Knoxville  was  not  as 
geographically  centered  as  Chattanooga  for  operating 
the  power  facilities.  So,  I  think  that  these  were 
probably  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  having  the 
three  centers  at  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  the 
Muscle  Shoals  area,  rather  than  one. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  it  cause  any  difficulty?  Did  you  have  to 
travel  more? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Oh,  yes.  Yes,  we  did  a  lot  of  traveling  back 
and  forth.  There  were  long  periods  when  I  would  go 
to  Knoxville  once  a  week  or  more.  I  don't  know  how 
many  times  a  year  I  would  average  traveling  between 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  from  1941  to  '61,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  at  least  thirty  times 
a  year  and  probably  more.  And,  of  course,  in  addition 
we  were  traveling  to  Washington  several  times  a  year 
also. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  normally  travel  by  train? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Normally  we  drove  to  Knoxville,  until  it  became 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


increasingly  easy  to  fly.  Only  occasionally  did  I 
travel  there  by  train.  We  would  take  a  train  down  to 
Muscle  Shoals  now  and  then  or  to  Washington.  But  to 
Knoxville,  usually  driving  and  then  later  flying  in 
the  TVA  plane  or  a  commercial  plane  as  the  commercial 
schedules  became  a  little  more  frequent. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  did  your  work  consist  of  throughout  the 
war  years  in  Chattanooga?  Were  you  planning  mainly 
for  war  production? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes.  This  was  largely  the  case, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Let's  continue  about  your  work  in  the  World 
War  II  period,  Mr.  Kampmeier. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Okay.  Well,  as  I  had  mentioned  the  first  thing 
that  I  did  in  that  period  when  I  returned  from  the 
university  was  in  connection  with  the  Fontana  Agree- 
ment and  a  little  more  on  that  might  be  of  some 
interest.  This  was,  at  the  time,  quite  a  major 
project.  Fontana  was  a  key  project  in  the  water 
control  system  and  would  have  a  big  power  capacity 
in  relation  to  projects  that  we  had  built  up  to  that 
time,  although  it  is  small  compared  to  some  of  the 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    steam  plants  that  we  have  built  since. 
(Cont'd.) 


It  was  also  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
achieving  the  integrated  development  of  the  river. 
The  Aluminum  Company  had  its  power  plants  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River.  None  of  those  plants  had 
big  enough  reservoirs  to  be  very  important  in  the 
control  of  the  river — but  Fontana  would  be  because 
it  would  be  a  much  larger  reservoir.  So  with  the 
Aluminum  Company  now  willing  to  see  TVA  build  the 
dam,  we  started  negotiations  over  again.  As  compared 
with  the  earlier  discussions  in  which  we  had  planned 
for  the  construction  of  the  dam  by  Alcoa,  we  now 
worked  out  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  by 
TVA.  This  involved  reimbursing  the  company  for  the 
land  and  other  rights  that  it  had.  It  involved  planning 
ways  of  fitting  the  operation  of  their  dams  in  with 
the  TVA  dams  because  once  Fontana  was  built  this 
would  completely  control  the  flow  of  water  down 
through  their  power  plants.  It  was  essential  from 
their  point  of  view,  as  well  as  ours,  if  the  dam  were 
to  be  built,  that  arrangements  be  made  for  the 
combined,  integrated  operation. 

So  we  spent  about  six  weeks  in  hotel  rooms  in 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    Washington  negotiating  an  agreement  under  which  all 
(Cont'd.) 

of  this  would  be  done.  And  this  was  interesting 

partly  because  of  the  subject  matter,  partly  because 

of  the  personalities  involved,  and  partly  because 

of  the  pressure  under  which  it  was  done.  We  all 

recognized  that  there  were  major  differences  of 

opinion,  but  that  everyone  wanted  to  resolve  them 

quickly.  In  some  six  weeks  of  almost  continuous 

negotiations  we  wrote  out  the  rather  voluminous 

Fontana  Agreement,  which  dealt  in  great  detail  with 

all  aspects  of  the  joint  operation  of  the  Aluminum 

Company  and  TVA  facilities.  We  went  into  more 

detail  than  really  proved  necessary;  but  at  that 

time  the  Aluminum  Company  people  were  not  as  willing 

to  trust  how  TVA  would  do  things  as  they  became  later 

after  we  had  worked  together  longer.  Perhaps  the 

reverse  was  true  also  to  some  extent;  we  didn't  know 

too  well  what  they  would  be  demanding  if  everything 

were  not  developed  in  considerable  detail.  The 

company  took  the  negotiations  very  seriously,  as  did 

TVA.  Arthur  V.  Davis,  who  was  the  long  time  head  of 

the  Aluminum  Company,  participated  personally  in  most 

of  the  discussions.  Jim  Growdon  was  the  main 

technical  representative  for  Alcoa.  One  of  the  younger 

persons  in  the  discussions,  on  their  side,  was  John 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    Harper,  who  is  now  president  of  the  Aluminum  Company. 
(Cont'd.) 

The  man  who  was  then  president,  I.  W.  Wilson,  who 

they  called  Chief  Wilson,  spent  practically  full-time 

on  it  as  well  as  Davis,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Lilienthal  was  spending  a  fair  amount  of  his  time  on 

it  but  most  of  the  negotiating  was  done  for  TVA  by 

Krug,  Wessenauer,  Joe  Swidler,  and  me.  We  did  come 

up  with  a  satisfactory  agreement,  and  the  Fontana 

project  did  go  ahead. 

Well,  this  was  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  planning, 
and  working  out  so  that  power  could  be  available  in 
the  amounts  that  were  needed.  You  probably  know 
that  TVA  had  a  good  many  projects  under  construction 
at  one  time  in  those  years.  Up  to  a  dozen  at  one 
time.  And  on  all  of  them  there  was  the  need  to 
determine  how  big  the  generating  installations  should 
be,  what  the  needed  schedule  of  construction  would  be, 
and  so  on.   Some  of  this  had  been  done  in  our 
preliminary  planning  for  the  development  of  the  river, 
but  much  of  it  we  had  to  do  at  that  time  of  rapid 
expansion  of  power  demands.  And  while  we  were  planning 
ahead,  at  the  same  time  we  were  facing  some  pretty 
tight  power  supply  situations  from  month  to  month. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:        In  1941,  the  same  year  we  completed  the  Fontana 
(Cont'd.) 

Agreement  we  had  a  record  dry  year.  The  hydro  plants 

were  not  able  to  produce  nearly  as  much  power  as  they 

could  under  more  normal  conditions.  The  load  was 

growing  very  rapidly  and  so  we  hardly  knew  from  week 

to  week  whether  we  would  be  able  to  keep  all  the 

defense  plants  supplied  with  power  throughout  that  year. 

We  were  pooling  our  resources  with  neighboring  power 

systems,  some  of  whom  were  more  short  of  power  than 

we.  We  had  some  brown-outs  at  that  time  such  as  are 

being  talked  about  again  in  these  days  in  the  East 

and  we  were  asking  people  to  do  anything  they  could 

to  save  electricity.  I  remember,  for  example,  one 

anecdote  in  that  connection,  when  we  were  working 

with  the  Alcoa  people  up  at  Tapoco  Lodge — one  of  their 

places  in  the  mountains.  They  had  notices  on  the 

walls  of  the  rooms  such  as  "please  limit  the  use  of 

electric  heaters."  All  of  their  people  as  well  as 

all  of  ours  were  asked  to  do  anything  they  could  to 

save  electricity.  Well,  the  story  was  going  about 

that  one  of  the  Alcoa  people  was  out  chopping  wood 

one  weekend,  so  as  to  be  able  to  save  on  electric 

heat,  and  he  ran  into  one  of  the  Indians  from  the 

Cherokee  Reservation  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 

winter  he  thought  it  would  be.  The  Indian  said  it 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


would  be  a  very  cold  winter.  And  he  was  asked,  "how 
do  you  know  that,  from  the  moss  on  the  trees  or  what?" 
And  the  Indian  said,  "no,  white  men  all  out  chopping 
wood." 


Yes,  we  did  have  power  conservation  programs  and 
other  efforts  to  try  to  keep  supply  and  demands  in 
balance.  We  learned  that  the  possibilities  of  reducing 
consumption  of  electricity  by  appeals  for  conservation 
are  at  best  pretty  slim.  So  our  attention  was  mainly 
on  how  to  build  up  timely  and  economical  power  supply. 
This  continued  to  be  my  main  concern  in  the  twenty 
years  from  '41  until  the  time  I  left  TVA  along  about 
'61 — planning  an  adequate  power  supply  for  the  region. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  problems  did  you  foresee  in  this  planning? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  there  were  a  number.  For  one  thing  we 
could  foresee  the  time  coming  rather  soon  when  we 
just  wouldn't  be  able  to  expand  hydro  development 
enough  to  keep  up  with  load  growth.  We  were  going  to 
have  to  find  other  sources  of  electric  power  and  the 
obvious  answer  was  steam  power  plants.  TVA  had 
started  about  1940  and  finished  about  1942  its  first 
new  steam  power  plant,  at  Watts  Bar.   It  had  inherited 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    a  small  steam  power  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  when 
(Cont'd.) 

Wilson  Dam  was  turned  over  to  TVA  in  1933.  We 

acquired  some  steam  plants  from  the  Tennessee 

Electric  Power  Company  and  others:  one  at  Hales 

Bar  and  one  at  Parksville,  Tennessee,  and  so  on. 

But  these  were  all  relatively  small  plants. 

TVA  built  the  Watts  Bar  plant  as  a  war  measure 
but  we  could  foresee  the  need  to  build  more  and 
bigger  steam  plants.  Some  questions  were  raised 
as  to  TVA's  authority  to  build  steam  plants.   Some 
members  of  Congress  were  very  much  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  providing  any  funds  for  the  construction  of 
such  plants.  So  we  had  to  work  out  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  with  Congress  the  appropriation 
of  funds  with  which  to  go  ahead  with  the  steam  plants. 

We  also  could  foresee  the  time  coming,  when 
in  order  to  continue  that  sort  of  expansion  we  were 
going  to  have  to  be  able  to  finance  in  other  ways  than 
through  Congressional  appropriations.  And  we  could 
see  that  these  steam  plants  were  going  to  need  a  lot 
of  fuel,  so  the  planning  of  fuel  supply  for  those 
plants  was  a  big  problem  lying  ahead  of  us.   I  would 
say  at  that  time  in  the  power  planning  these  were  the 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


big  problems  that  loomed  ahead:   the  ability  to 
proceed  with  steam  plants,  the  supply  of  fuel  for 
the  steam  plants,  and  the  problem  of  financing  the 
growth  of  the  system. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  did  you  start  thinking  about  nuclear  use? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  fairly  early  in  the  game.  Of  course,  we 
were  supplying  power  to  the  Oak  Ridge  installation 
without  knowing  what  the  power  was  being  used  for, 
and  we  found  out  along  with  others,  in  1945,  that  the 
power  was  being  used  for  separation  of  uranium.  As 
we  all  know,  it  was  then  used  in  the  atomic  bomb,  but 
it  was  also  useable  as  nuclear  fuel  for  producing 
electric  power. 


It  wasn't  too  long  after  that,  with  the  growing 
interest  in  nuclear  power,  that  we  began  to  assign 
a  few  of  our  people  to  studies  of  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  development.  From  probably  fairly  early  in 
the  '50' s,  although  I  am  not  sure  about  the  time  any 
more,  we  had  a  small  but  growing  group  of  such  people, 
half  a  dozen  up  to  a  dozen  and  more,  whom  we  selected 
from  among  some  of  our  more  promising  young  people. 
People  young  enough  so  that  they  would  be  likely  to 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


be  able  to  work  on  these  matters  for  a  good  many 
years—people  who  were  curious  and  interested.  We 
picked  some  of  these  people  and  arranged  to  lend  them 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  work  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  other  AEC  installations  to  help  with  their 
problems,  but  with  the  understanding  that  they  would 
eventually  come  back  to  TVA  and  would  bring  back 
with  them  some  knowledge  of  nuclear  power  development- 


So  this  is  the  way  we  began  with  nuclear  power. 
We  did  not  choose  to  begin  in  the  way  that  some  of 
the  power  companies  did,  of  putting  sizable  sums  into 
hardware  and  building  plants  that  would  produce  nuclear 
power.  We  felt  it  was  clear  that  nuclear  plants  were 
not  at  that  stage  ready  for  commercial  use  and  that 
it  would  be  a  while  before  they  would  be,  and  we  felt 
that  we  could  learn  more  and  prepare  ourselves  better 
by  qualifying  some  people  and  getting  them  well  trained 
than  by  expensive  way  of  building  something  and  seeing 
whether  it  would  work  or  not. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Whose  plan  was  that,  Mr.  Kampmeier — sending  these 
people  to  AEC? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Oh,  like  so  many  of  these  things  it  was  a  result 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    of  a  discussion  among  a  number  of  us.  I  am  sure  I 
(Cont'd.) 

had  a  fair  amount  to  do  with  it  but  I  wouldn't  claim 

that  I  was  the  originator  of  the  plan.   I  just 

don't  know  now.  Wessenauer,  whose  assistant  I  was 

for  many  years,  was  the  Manager  of  Power  from  the  time 

Cap  Krug  went  to  the  War  Production  Board,  before 

becoming  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  and  I  had 

occasion  to  discuss  a  lot  of  these  things.  A  problem 

like  this  we  developed  with  folks  like  Bill  Dean,  who 

was  one  of  our  lieutenants  in  planning  and  research, 

and  Wilson  Cooper,  who  we  selected  to  head  up  some  of 

this  nuclear  work  and  who  had  a  background  of  being 

assistant  to  the  Director  of  Power  Operations. 

Through  discussions  we  shaped  up  this  idea  and 
many  others.  We  would  then  discuss  them  with  the 
General  Manager  and  the  Board  and  if  there  was 
general  sympathy  toward  them  why  then  we  would  carry 
them  further.   In  this  case  we  approached  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  worked  out  a  plan  to  proceed. 
Of  course  we  were  already  in  contact  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  people  because  we  were  selling  them  power  at 
Oak  Ridge  and  Paducah.  Walt  Seymour  and  I  in  turn, 
along  with  Wessenauer,  were  in  frequent  contact  with 
them  in  negotiating  and  implementing  the  power  contracts. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


Of  course  the  development  of  some  of  those 
power  contracts  for  supply  to  the  AEC  was  also  one 
of  the  many  interesting  problems  we  had.  These  were 
probably  the  biggest  power  contracts  that  had  ever 
been  entered  into  in  terms  of  volume  of  power  and 
amount  of  money  involved.  And  the  supply  had  to  be 
at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  rates  in  order  to 
hold  the  costs  to  the  AEC  to  a  minimum.  At  the 
same  time  the  rates  had  to  cover  our  cost,  so  working 
out  these  arrangements,  which  became  one  of  my 
responsibilities,  was  one  of  the  many  interesting 
and  challenging  things  we  had  to  do. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


During  the  building  of  Oak  Ridge  did  you  suspect 
what  was  going  on  there? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


No,  I  didn't.  There  were,  of  course,  all  sorts 
of  rumors  and  jokes  and  so  I  was  not  completely 
surprised  but  certainly  had  not  made  up  my  mind  that 
this  was  what  was  going  on. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Did  you  have  any  particular  difficulties  in 

negotiating  the  Fontana  agreement? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  yes  and  no.  The  fact  that  it  took  about 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


six  weeks  of  continuous  hard  work,  on  into  the 
evenings  would  indicate  that  yes  we  had  problems. 
We  had  some  points  that  took  a  long  time  to  work  out 
but  it  was  all  done  in  a  pretty  friendly  spirit  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  everybody 
involved.  I  would  say  never  any  special  problems 
that  one  should  single  out. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  did  it  take  so  long? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  there  were  all  sorts  of  things  to  be 
determined.  I  don't  know  if  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
Fontana  agreement  any  more  but  it  is  a  volume  of,  I 
suppose,  fifty  printed  pages  or  more.  It  dealt  with 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  and  properties,  for  one 
thing,  and  the  Aluminum  Company  wanted  to  be  paid  not 
in  cash  but  by  getting  more  of  the  benefits  of  a  joint 
operating  agreement  than  they  might  otherwise  claim. 
There  was  a  question  of  determining  how  much  benefit 
our  project  could  be  to  them  and  how  much  benefit 
their  dams  and  hydro  plants  could  provide  to  us,  and 
how  much  net  increase  in  power  generation  there  would 
be,  and  how  much  of  this,  if  any,  the  Aluminum  Company 
was  entitled  to.  There  was  the  question  of  who  was 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    going  to  operate  various  facilities,  and  who  would 
(Cont'd.) 

decide  how  they  would  be  operated.  It  was  clear 

that  if  Fontana  was  to  be  a  TVA  project  it  would  be 

operated  for  flood  control  as  well  as  power,  and  that 

TVA  was  going  to  have  to  operate  it.  Yet  in 

operating  it,  this  was  going  to  control  the  life 

blood,  in  effect,  of  their  hydro  plants  immediately 

downstream,  because  anytime  we  shut  off  the  flow  of 

Fontana  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  operate  their  plants. 

So  we  had  to  arrange  for  the  scheduling  of  operation 

of  their  plants  to  be  done  by  TVA  people.  And  we 

debated  all  the  possibilities,  from  TVA  buying  their 

plants,  or  TVA  operating  their  plants  for  them,  to 

their  operating  Fontana  for  us,  and  finally  worked 

out  the  best  division  of  responsibilities.  There 

was  the  question  of  what  would  happen  if  we  chose  to 

spill  water  in  order  to  restore  reservoir  space  for 

flood  control—water  they  could  have  used  to  produce 

power.  To  what  extent  would  they  be  entitled  to 

compensation  for  this?  Just  any  number  of  points  of 

this  kind.  All  of  them  had  to  be  debated  as  to  the 

merits  of  the  situation,  the  best  way  to  handle  them, 

and  then  language  written  to  spell  out  contract 

terms  that  would  be  legally  enforceable  as  to  how 

each  of  these  things  would  be  done. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  the  Aluminum  Company  executives  generally 
trust  TVA? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Not  as  well  in  the  early  stages  as  we  might  have 
liked.  For  one  thing  they  had,  of  course,  very  much 
the  feeling  that  TVA  was  a  departure  from  the  normal 
system  of  private  enterprise  in  this  country.  They 
had  heard  the  talk  of  private  utility  people  who 
were  their  friends  or  with  whom  perhaps  they  shared 
positions  on  one  another's  board  of  directors  and  so 
on.  They  were  naturally  inclined  to  accept  the 
private  utility  viewpoint  that  TVA  was  unwise,  unsound, 
uneconomical,  and  so  on. 


Of  course,  back  in  the  early  days  there  was 
not  yet  much  reason  for  people  to  assume  that  TVA 
would  be  well  managed  and  operated  and  perhaps  they 
accepted  the  view  that  it  would  not  be.  I  remember 
that  one  of  the  power  companies,  I  think  the  Alabama 
Power  Company,  ran  a  large  ad  saying,  "not  operated 
by  amateurs."  Well,  obviously  the  point  of  this 
ad  was  to  imply  that  TVA  was  operated  by  amateurs, 
and  in  a  sense  it  was.  Many  of  us  were  learning  by 
experience.  But  I  think  that  the  record  speaks  for 
itself.  At  that  time  it  hadn't  had  as  much  time  to 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    speak  for  itself  and  we  were  regarded  with  some 
(Cont'd.) 

mistrust. 


Then  I  think  in  addition  there  had  been  an 
episode  back  in  the  early  days  that  annoyed  the 
Aluminum  Company.  Before  the  discussions  in  the 
thirties  of  Fontana  Dam  being  built  by  the  Company, 
TVA  had  acquired  a  piece  of  land  up  in  the  reservoir 
ares  which  Alcoa  had  expected  to  acquire  and  which 
being  thus  owned  by  a  government  agency  might  prevent 
them  from  going  ahead  with  the  project.  And  they 
felt  that  this  was  dirty  pool.  So,  there  may  have 
been  a  little  bit  of  bad  blood  in  both  directions. 
But  it  has  always  been  my  experience  that  if  people 
have  a  desire  to  work  something  out  ways  can  be 
found  to  work  it  out  to  mutual  advantage  and  this  was 
certainly  true  in  that  case. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  the  Fontana  agreement  well  accepted  after 
it  was  put  into  effect? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Oh,  yes,  very  much  so.  There  were  never  really 
any  important  operating  problems  that  developed  under 
it.  Many  of  the  matters  that  we  spent  the  most  time 
on,  in  the  way  of  trying  to  find  out  how  you  would 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


deal  with  certain  contingent  possibilities,  turned 
out  to  have  been  largely  unnecessary  because  those 
contingencies  never  developed.  Actions  that  they 
were  afraid  TVA  might  take  we  didn't  take,  and 
therefore  the  protective  clauses  weren't  necessary. 
As  a  result,  when  the  agreement  finally  reached  the 
end  of  the  twenty-year  term  for  which  it  was 
originally  written,  and  needed  to  be  extended  or 
replaced,  TVA  and  Alcoa  replaced  it  with  a  much 
simpler  agreement  which  reflected  the  feeling  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  that  had  developed  in  twenty 
years  of  operation  under  it. 


So  I  would  say  that  the  agreement  was  a  complete 
success.  But  much  of  the  work  that  we  did  in  writing 
elaborate  provisions  could  have  been  saved  if 
everyone  could  have  foreseen  how  well  we  would  work 
together. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


This  is  generalizing  beyond  your  experience,  I 
suppose,  but  do  you  feel  that  an  improvement  of  trust 
and  respect  between  TVA  and  large  business  in  the 
area,  generally,  developed  in  the  period  that  you 
have  seen  in  TVA?  Not  just  with  Alcoa. 
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MR.  KAMPMEI ER :        Oh,  yes.  This  has  been  true  on  a  great  many 

fronts  and  in  many  instances  was  within  my  own 
experience  because  I  was  involved  in  the  contract 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  power  by  the  TVA  to  all 
of  the  major  industries  who  bought  the  largest 
quantities  of  power  from  TVA  during  the  twenty  years 
prior  to  the  time  that  I  left  TVA.  My  work  included 
working  out  power  contracts  with  such  companies  as 
Monsanto  Chemical,  Victor  Chemical,  which  became  a 
part  of  Stauffer,  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
Reynolds  Metals,  some  of  the  subsidiaries  of  Union 
Carbide  and  quite  a  number  of  others.  Now  in  each 
of  these  cases  we  went  through  the  process  of 
developing  mutual  trust  and  understanding  so  that 
these  companies  could  buy  power  from  TVA  to  operate 
their  plants  in  ways  that  they  would  find  eminently 
satisfactory. 

Likewise  we  had  the  experience  of  buying  coal 
for  the  steam  plants.  To  begin  with,  some  of  the 
larger  coal  companies  just  didn't  want  to  do  business 
with  TVA.  This  was  a  creature  that  they  despised. 
Initially  they  had  felt  that  it  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  coal  markets  by  producing  hydro  power, 
And  it  was  a  departure  from  the  free  enterprise  system 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


that  they  were  accustomed  to.  So  some  of  them  didn't 
want  to  do  business  with  us  in  any  case.  Others 
wanted  to  do  business  with  us  if  they  could  make  a 
lot  of  money  out  of  it,  but  they  would  like  to  do 
it  in  ways  that  wouldn't  help  us.  Of  course  this  is 
not  the  way  that  you  develop  the  best  business 
relationships.  The  best  contracts  are  those  that 
create  benefits  to  both  of  the  parties  and  not  just 
to  one.  So  we  had  to  go  through  a  long  process  of 
education — self-education  in  part  and  education  of 
people  that  we  dealt  with  in  part — in  developing 
adequate  coal  supplies. 


The  same  thing  could  be  said  of  some  aspects  of 
my  experience  with  the  equipment  suppliers  from  whom 
we  bought  large  turbine-generators. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  have  any  problem  in  rate  setting  in  your 
sale  of  electricity  to  the  large  companies? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  that  depends  how  you  define  problems.  We 
had  always,  of  course,  the  basic  problem  of  making 
sure  that  we  could  design  proper  rates  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  provide  enough  revenue  to  cover  all 
costs  and,  on  the  other  hand  would  be  no  higher  than 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    necessary,  so  that  power  could  be  of  a  maximum 
(Cont'd.) 

benefit  for  developing  the  region.  We  saw  this 

not  so  much  as  a  problem  but  rather  as  a  challenging 

opportunity  for  encouraging  the  use  of  power  as 

a  development  tool — in  the  case  of  rates  for 

industry,  as  a  way  of  encouraging  industrialization 

of  a  region  that  was  too  dependent  on  agriculture. 

Now,  under  the  TVA  Act,  to  sell  power  to 
industry  has  always  been  a  secondary  purpose  in 
that  TVA's  emphasis  in  making  power  available  is  to 
supply  all  people  of  the  area — for  home  use,  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living,  for  rural  development, 
and  so  on.  But  we  were  also  very  much  aware  that 
industrialization  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
region  can  be  developed.  Of  course  the  possibility 
of  misjudgment  in  setting  a  rate  for  industry  was  a 
more  serious  question  than  selling  power  to  small 
consumers,  because  of  the  very  large  amounts  of 
money  at  stake.  The  typical  industrial  power  contract 
we  negotiated  might  bring  in  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  Some  were  several  times  as  large.  Our 
contracts  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  totalled 
nearer  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


These  contracts  usually  were  for  a  period  of 
several  years.  Ten  years  or  longer  typically,  and 
those  with  AEC  and  some  others  provided  little 
opportunity  for  renegotiation  of  price  during  that 
period.  So  you  had  to  come  as  close  as  you  could 
to  doing  it  right  the  first  time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  consideration  did  you  give  in  setting 
rates  to  the  cost  of  producing  power  and  to  prices 
charged  by  neighboring  systems? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  cost  was  our  criterion  rather  than  what 
anyone  else  charged  but  of  course  what  other  people 
charged  did  have  some  bearing.  We  wanted  our  prices 
to  be  attractive  in  comparison  to  those  of  other 
systems.  You  asked  me  earlier  about  problems  and  I 
responded  to  that  only  in  part.  Another  problem  was 
that  among  the  people  we  were  negotiating  with  some 
felt  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive  a  better 
bargain  than  we  were  offering  others.  And  sometimes 
they  would  try  to  put  us  under  considerable  pressure 
in  an  effort  to  bring  the  price  down.  So  if  anything 
could  be  brought  up  in  the  way  of  a  low  price  from 
any  other  system  anywhere,  near  or  far,  that  was,  of 
course,  quoted  to  us.  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    out  in  the  Northwest,  with  the  Columbia  River,  an 
(Cont'd.) 

ideal  river  to  generate  power  from,  could  sell 

power  cheaper  than  TVA.  And  this  was  always 

cited  to  us  by  people  who  had  plants  in  that  area. 

Sometimes  one  or  another  of  the  private  power 

companies  would  make  a  particularly  attractive 

deal  with  an  industry  and  this  would  always  be 

cited  to  us. 


THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  PROJECT, 
AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   INTERVIEW  NUMBER 
THREE  WITH  MR.  ROLAND  A.  KAMPMEIER.   INTERVIEW  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W. 
CRAWFORD.  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE.  JULY  2,  1970. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr.  Kampmeier,  let's  get  into  a  few  matters. 
I  would  like  to  get  to  Dixon-Yates;  the  development 
of  the  national  policy  toward  the  TVA  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  at  least  the  way  it  was 
seen  from  the  Authority;  and  would  like  to  get  into 
the  bonding  program,  which  I  think  was  another 
important  part  too.  First  I  have  a  rather  minor 
question.  Why  was  Bonneville  able  to  sell  power 
cheaper  than  TVA  in  some  instances? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  if  you  have  ever  been  on  the  Columbia 
River  you'll  see  that  it  is  a  bigger  river  than  the 
Tennessee.  There  were  excellent  damsites,  with 
relatively  less  development  of  man-made  facilities 
in  the  reservoir  areas,  I  believe,  such  as  railroads, 
and  highways,  and  buildings,  that  would  have  to  be 
relocated  when  dams  were  built.  Their  "payout" 
obligations  are  somewhat  lighter,  I  believe,  than 
the  financial  obligations  (interest,  amortization, 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


tax  equivalents)  TVA  has  undertaken.   In  short, 
larger  dams  producing  much  more  power  could  be 
developed,  with  relatively  less  relocation  costs 
and  fixed  charges  than  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
So  this  meant  the  power  could  be  sold  more  cheaply, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Let's  look  at  some  of  the  changes  in  the  1950' s. 
TVA,  of  course,  had  a  long  history  under  Democratic 
administrations  when  it  was  essentially  under  the 
control  of  government  back  then.  I  know  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  responsible  for  the  creation 
and  then  Harry  Truman,  I  think,  followed  his  policies, 
A  change  was  anticipated,  perhaps  feared  by  some 
members  of  TVA  in  that  a  member  of  a  different 
political  party  would  eventually  come  to  office 
who  would  presumably  not  feel  the  same  friendship 
with  TVA  that  the  two  Democratic  Presidents  had. 
What  happened  at  that  time?  How  did  the  Republican 
change  look  from  inside  TVA  where  you  were? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  there  were  some  alarming  aspects  about 
it.  Of  course  I  should  say  first,  I  think,  that 
while  TVA  did  develop  under  Democratic  administrations 
that  we  in  TVA  never  thought  of  TVA  as  a  partisan 
matter.  There  was  no  reason  for  any  of  us  to  know 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    or  be  concerned  whether  one  or  another  of  our 
(Cont'd.) 

fellow  workers  was  Democratic  or  Republican.  The 

Board  always  operated  as  a  nonpartisan  board  and 

party  politics  did  not  play  a  place  in  TVA.  TVA 

had  resisted,  successfully,  any  efforts  to  make 

political  appointments  of  people  to  TVA  jobs. 

So,  we  didn't  consider  that  it  should  make  any 

difference  to  TVA,  basically,  whether  the 

administration  in  Washington  was  Democratic  or 

Republican. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  with  the  Eisenhower 
administration  there  were  a  number  of  people  in  key 
places  who  were  quite  unfriendly  to  the  TVA  idea  and 
who  were  quite  outspoken  in  their  desire  to  change 
TVA.  Eisenhower,  himself,  made  the  famous  reference 
to  TVA  as  "creeping  socialism." 

The  appointment  to  the  TVA  Board  of  General 
Vogel  came  at  a  time,  in  the  context  of  the  Dixon- 
Yates  situation,  where  the  times  and  circumstances 
made  the  problems  that  might  have  developed  anyway 
become  more  aggravated.  There  was  considerable 
alarm  among  many  in  the  staff  as  to  whether  TVA  was 
threatened  with  being  scuttled  by  the  Eisenhower 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


administration.  There  were  studies  being  made  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  how  TVA  might  be  sold 
to  private  power  companies.  There  were  several 
efforts  to  move  in  that  direction.  The  impression 
that  we  received  clearly  from  General  Vogel  when 
he  came  on  the  Board  was  that  he  mistrusted  the 
motives  and  the  abilities  of  people  in  TVA,  that  he 
thought  that  TVA's  mode  of  operation  needed  to  be 
drastically  altered,  and  so  on.  This  naturally 
was  some  cause  for  alarm. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  were  relations  between  TVA  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget?  I  know  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
involved  in  studies  concerning  a  disposal  of  the 
Authority. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  TVA  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  had 
over  the  years,  I  think,  a  little  difficulty  in 
looking  at  one  another  objectively.  TVA  was  a 
maverick  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  eyes  of  the  TVA 
was  too  inclined  to  look  at  the  short  range  goal 
rather  than  the  long  range  goal,  too  inclined  to 
ask  what  was  expedient  rather  than  what  was  desirable, 
And  so  we  never  considered  the  hearings  of  the 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    Bureau  of  the  Budget  (I  took  part  in  a  good  many) 
(Cont'd.) 

to  be  between  wholly  friendly  sister  agencies  with 

common  objectives.  We  felt  that  the  Bureau  was  too 

inclined  to  question  the  validity  or  wisdom  of  many 

of  TVA's  goals  and  methods,  and  that  we  had  to  spend 

more  time  defending  ourselves  than  would  be  desirable, 

with  little  help  in  an  objective  appraisal  of  what 

would  make  sense  to  do.  There  was  a  sort  of  history 

of  this,  but  it  became  very  sharply  aggravated 

during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

The  first  contacts  that  I  recall  we  had  with 
the  Budget  Bureau  under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
we  were  greeted  with  the  information  that  times 
had  changed,  that  the  TVA  was  no  longer  going  to  be 
a  favored  fair-haired  boy  with  the  administration — 
which  we  never  felt  that  we  were,  at  least  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — but  was  going  to  find  itself 
very  severely  cut  back,  put  on  starvation  rations, 
and  so  on. 

This  was  the  theme  of  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Dodge, 
the  new  Director  of  the  Budget,  at  which  John  Oliver 
and  I  were  representing  TVA  because  Clapp  and 
Wessenauer  had  been  seriously  injured  in  an  accident 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


of  the  TVA  plane. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


TVA  had  not  felt  any  particular  friendship  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  even  under 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  had  they? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Right,  definitely.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one 
of  the  things  that  I  have  never  really  been  very 
happy  about  in  my  many  years  with  TVA,  one  of  the 
few  things,  is  the  relation  of  TVA  (and  other 
agencies,  I  guess)  with  the  government  in  Washington 
as  a  source  of  funds,  as  a  general  control  of  TVA's 
programs,  and  so  on.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
it  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  legislative  committees  before  whom  we  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  bond 
authorization  and  other  matters,  generally  seemed  to 
approach  matters,  at  least  as  far  as  TVA  was 
concerned, in  a  prosecuting  attorney's  role,  so  to 
speak.  An  inquisitorial  role,  an  approach  that 
assumes  the  worst  rather  than  the  best,  that  is 
concentrated  at  looking  for  things  to  criticize  rather 
than  to  support.  A  more  constructive  approach,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  have  been  more  productive  all 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:    around.  If  the  managers  of  any  enterprise  meet 
(Cont'd.) 

with  its  Board  of  Directors,  for  example,  they 

assume  that  the  Directors  have  a  belief  in  the 

desirability  of  the  enterprise,  that  the  Directors 

take  it  for  granted  that  the  managers  are  trying  to 

do  the  best  job  they  can,  and  that  by  conferring 

together  about  policy  questions  even  better  answers 

will  be  found.  But  I  saw  very  little  of  this  kind 

of  attitude  in  the  Budget  Bureau  hearings  and  the 

appropriations  hearings.  Not  a  case  of  saying, 

"well,  a  good  job  is  being  done  but  let's  see  how 

we  can  do  a  better  job."  But  rather  a  case  of  saying, 

"well,  certainly  somewhere  in  this  program  there 

must  be  a  lot  of  things  being  done  that  are  being 

done  wrong  and  let's  see  if  we  can't  find  them  and 

raise  hell  about  them." 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  really  not  a 
very  fruitful  way  to  conduct  the  government's  business, 
So  nearly  always  I  found  the  process  of  going  to 
Washington  for  hearings  a  very  frustrating  and 
disappointing  experience.  I  couldn't  say  they  were 
the  least  interesting,  but  they  were  the  least 
satisfying  and  rewarding  aspects  of  my  work  with  TVA. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER:        Did  you  tell  him  about  the  budget  in  regard 

to  Dixon-Yates,  too?  That  was  .  .  . 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  I  said  that  I  would  come  to  Dixon-Yates, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Let's  do  get  to  Dixon-Yates.  What  about  the 
feeling  of  the  national  government  toward  TVA  after 
the  election  of  1952?  President  Eisenhower  made 
some  speeches  himself  concerning  "creeping 
socialism"  and  the  question  of  keeping  TVA,  but 
apparently  people  in  the  Authority  were  not  really 
concerned  about  the  President  as  much  as  some 
people  around  him.  What  people  around  him  were 
most  feared? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  Sherman  Adams  had  made  it  perfectly 
clear,  as  I  recall  it.  .  .  (interruption) 
Okay.  Well,  you  want  me  to  pick  up  with  Sherman 
Adams  and  go  on  into  Dixon-Yates? 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


Nixon-Dixon-Yates  is  what  I  called  it. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Sherman  Adams  was  felt  to  be  quite  definitely 

and  firmly  opposed  to  TVA.  The  man  who  was  appointed 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Joseph  Dodge,  if 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


I  remember  the  full  name,  was  also  of  the  same  mind. 
They  had  brought  into  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
some  people  as  advisers  and  otherwise  who  were 
under  instructions  to  develop  possible  programs  and 
methods  for  greatly  altering  TVA,  if  not  eliminating 
it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Can  you  get  into  the  Dixon-Yates  matter  at 
this  time,  sir? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes.  This  developed  a  year  or  so  after  the 
Eisenhower  administration  took  office.  It  arose, 
interestingly  enough,  at  least  in  part,  from  a 
suggestion  that  had  been  made  in  a  Budget  hearing 
by  Gordon  Clapp,  Chairman  of  TVA.  He  was  one  of 
my  favorite  people  in  TVA,  incidentally.  He  had 
referred  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  being  anxious 
to  hold  down  appropriations  for  TVA.  We  had  requested 
funds  to  start  a  new  generating  plant  but  had  been 
refused.  He  pointed  out  that  our  growing  loads 
needed  to  be  met  one  way  or  another.  Then  he 
suggested  that  if  money  was  not  going  to  be 
appropriated  to  build  additional  generating  capacity 
for  TVA  that  perhaps  TVA  could  be  relieved  of  some 
of  the  load  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    it  was  supplying.  The  Paducah  plant  of  AEC  is 
(Cont'd.) 

supplied  in  part  by  TVA  and  in  part  by  a  group  of 

utilities.  He  was  suggesting,  as  a  second  choice  to 

appropriations,  that  perhaps  those  utilities  could 

take  on  more  of  the  AEC  load  at  Paducah  and  TVA  less, 


Well,  that  idea  I  think  originally  was  picked 
up  in  that  form,  but  when  people  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  discussed  it  with  the  utility  people 
involved,  they  apparently  said,  "now,  look,  we  don't 
particularly  want  more  of  the  AEC  load.  No  one 
knows  what  is  going  to  happen  to  that  in  the  future 
and  it  is  not  a  profitable  load  anyway."  They 
had  cut  their  price  to  AEC  as  low  as  they  could  to 
try  to  be  competitive  with  TVA  and  their  costs  had 
exceeded  their  estimates.  Then  they  apparently  said, 
"what  we  would  like  to  do  is  let  TVA  keep  that  load 
but  take  some  of  its  other  load.  So  perhaps  what 
could  be  done  would  be  that  we — the  utilities — would 
build  additional  capacity  not  near  Paducah  but 
across  the  river  from  Memphis,  build  a  line  across 
the  river  to  Memphis,  supply  some  of  the  load  there 
but  let  that  displace  some  of  the  power  that  TVA 
generates  and  treat  it  as  a  reduction  in  the  load  at 
Paducah.  We  will  be  taking  part  of  TVA's  load  but 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    will  put  the  plant  where  we  would  rather  have  it. 
(Cont'd.) 

We  will  be  setting  ourselves  up  for  continued  future 

service  to  Memphis  rather  than  to  the  Paducah  plant 

of  AEC,  for  we  think  Memphis  is  much  more  certain 

to  be  a  growing  and  profitable  load  for  us  over 

the  years  than  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  So  why 

don't  you  tell  AEC  to  take  some  power  for  its  plant 

at  Paducah  over  TV A  lines  from  Memphis  where  we 

will  deliver  it  into  the  TVA  system  from  the  plant 

we  will  build?"  And  this  was  the  so-called 

Dixon-Yates  scheme,  Dixon  being  the  name  of  the 

President  or  Board  Chairman,  I  have  forgotten  which, 

of  the  Middle  South  utilities  system,  and  Yates  of 

the  Southern  Company  system. 

We  had  worked  some  with  both  Yates  and  Dixon 
over  the  years  in  connection  with  interchange 
arrangements  and  so  on.  But  this  would  have  had  us 
working  with  them  in  a  very  different  way  than  we 
would  choose. 

The  concept  of  someone  else  taking  over  part 
of  the  AEC  load  as  a  way  of  reducing  the  need  for 
appropriations  for  TVA  was  not  particularly  objection- 
able to  TVA  although  we  didn't  think  it  was 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    necessarily  wise.   I  remember  Gordon  Clapp  had 
(Cont'd.) 

discussed  with  me  and  others,  before  he  even  made 

the  suggestion  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whether 

this  was  a  good  idea  or  not  to  throw  out  such  a 

suggestion.  And  I  said  something  like  this  to  him: 

"Well,  I  don't  think  it  really  makes  too  good  sense 

to  talk  about  anything  which  dissipates  or  raises 

doubts  about  TVA's  responsibility  for  keeping  up 

with  growing  load,  and  this  might  tend  to  do  that. 

But  certainly  if  we  are  up  against  sharply  increasing 

difficulties  in  getting  appropriations  for  generating 

capacity  (and  we  had  always  had  some  difficulties  on 

that  score)  one  of  the  best  places  to  do  something 

about  it  would  be  to  let  somebody  else  take  on  more 

of  the  AEC  load.  We  have  a  disproportionate  part 

of  it  anyway.  We  have  all  of  the  Oak  Ridge  load,  and 

half  of  the  Paducah  load.  It  is  not  a  regional 

development  use  of  power  in  the  sense  that  our 

other  power  sales  are.  So  why  not  toss  out  the 

suggestion  if  you  choose  to?  It  would  be  all  right 

with  me."  If  we  had  any  idea,  either  he  or  I  or 

any  of  the  rest  of  us  that  discussed  it,  that  this 

was  going  to  lead  to  the  Dixon-Yates  scheme  I  am 

sure  he  wouldn't  have  mentioned  it. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


Well,  when  the  Dixon-Yates  proposal  was  made 
it  was  very  clearly  an  undesirable  scheme  in  many 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  just  wasn't  good  sound 
engineering  or  economics.  If  you  were  going  to 
build  a  plant  to  supply  some  of  the  load  at  Paducah 
the  plant  ought  to  be  built  near  Paducah  and  not 
near  Memphis.   If  you  were  going  to  build  a  plant 
to  supply  some  of  the  load  in  Memphis  it  ought  to 
be  built  on  the  Memphis  side  of  the  river  and  not 
across  the  river  in  Arkansas,  because  crossing  the 
Mississippi  is  not  easy  whether  you  do  it  by 
transmission  line  or  highway. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  did  they  choose  to  build  on  the  Arkansas 


side? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Because  the  Middle  South  system  served  on  that 
side  and  they  felt  that  whatever  might  work  out  in 
the  way  of  full  success  or  partial  success  in  their 
hopes  to  serve  the  Memphis  load,  that  if  they  had 
a  plant  there  they  could  always  use  it  for  the  other 
loads.   So,  I  think  that  this  was  the  reason  from 
their  point  of  view. 


But  without  trying  to  go  into  a  great  deal  of 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    detail,  it  was  an  unsound  scheme  from  an  engineering 
(Cont'd.) 

and  economic  point  of  view  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned 

and  others.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  relation- 
ships among  the  AEC,  TVA,  the  power  companies,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  whole  thing  was  really 
a  monstrosity.  It  would  have  required  some  elaborate 
readjustments  of  the  arrangements  between  TVA  and 
AEC,  which  were  not  going  to  be  of  any  direct  use- 
fulness to  anybody,  but  would  just  unnecessarily 
complicate  the  contractual  arrangements  and  add  to 
the  costs.  There  were  about  as  many  problems  involved 
in  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  make  the  Dixon- 
Yates  scheme  work,  if  it  had  to  work,  as  working 
out  something  like  the  Fontana  agreement,  except  in 
this  case  there  was  no  productive  good  to  come  out 
of  it  in  economic  terms  as  in  the  case  of  the 
complicated  arrangements  we  had  worked  out  in  the 
Fontana  agreement.  This  was  strictly  a  device  for 
accomplishing  certain  political  results  and  certain 
of  the  wishes  of  the  private  power  companies  at  the 
expense  of  TVA  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

So  we  had  no  stomach  for  the  thing  at  all.  But 
TVA  was  instructed  by  the  President's  office  to  meet 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to  work  this 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    thing  out.  We  protested  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
(Cont'd.) 

Budget  that  it  did  not  make  good  sense.  We  were 

told  this  was  the  policy,  and  this  was  the  way  it 

was  going  to  be,  and  our  job  was  to  make  it  work. 

I  was  the  person  who  was  obliged  to  spend  the  most 

time  on  it,  for  TVA.  We  had  many  of  our  meetings 

at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  because  the  Bureau 

didn't  trust  the  AEC  or  us  to  work  this  thing 

out  alone  in  a  way  that  they  would  be  satisfied 

with.  And  so  they  had  us  meeting  there  and  they 

had  one  or  two  of  their  staff  present  at  all  times 

to  monitor  the  discussions.  It  made  a  very 

unpleasant  situation. 

The  AEC  didn't  have  much  more  taste  for  working 
the  thing  out  than  we  did,  I  believe,  but  they  were 
more  willing  to  do  it.  Perhaps  they  felt  more 
fatalistic  about  it — that  there  wasn't  anything 
they  could  do  about  it.  We  on  our  part  felt  that 
it  didn't  make  sense  and  since  there  were  better 
ways  of  handling  the  problem,  that  we  and  AEC  ought 
to  be  able  to  help  develop  a  better  way.  But  the 
climate  was  not  well  suited  to  doing  that. 

It  was  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Dixon- 
Yates  controversy  that  General  Vogel  was  appointed 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


to  the  Board  to  replace  Gordon  Clapp,  whose  term 
had  expired  a  few  months  before  and  whom  Eisenhower 
unfortunately  refused  to  reappoint,  despite  a 
groundswell  of  strong  support  from  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 


At  the  first  meeting,  I  believe,  that  was 
held  of  the  Board  after  Vogel's  appointment,  he 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
Dixon-Yates  contract,  that  he  wanted  to  see  it 
worked  out,  that  he  expected  the  staff  to  get  it 
worked  out,  and  that  it  should  be  done  expeditiously. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  that  his  first  meeting  with  TVA? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes,  I  think  it  was. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  that  a  Saturday  morning  meeting?  Dr. 
Curtis  attended  and  talked? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  there  were  two  or  three  meetings  there  in 
a  matter  of  a  week's  time  and  I  don't  believe  this 
was  a  Saturday  morning  meeting.   I  think  the  one 
I  referred  to  was  ahead  of  the  one  you  refer  to. 
But  at  any  rate  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  days 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    there  were  two  or  three  meetings,  some  of  which  I 
(Cont'd.) 

attended  and  at  least  one  of  which  I  did  not,  in 

which  there  was  very  considerable  difference  in 

point  of  view  between  Dr.  Curtis  and  General  Vogel. 

Dr.  Curtis  felt,  as  the  staff  did,  that  the  best 

thing  TVA  could  do  would  be  to  see  if  there  was 

any  way  to  avoid  working  out  this  arrangement 

because  it  was  unsound.  Moreover,  if  it  could  be 

killed  early  rather  than  later  it  would  save  an 

awful  lot  of  unnecessary  work  and  cost  and 

difficulties. 

So,  then  I  found  myself  in  the  position,  I'm 
afraid — more  so  than  any  of  the  others,  because  I 
was  being  required  to  spend  more  time  on  it  than 
any  one  else  on  the  staff — in  the  position  of  really 
having  two  bosses:  General  Vogel,  the  Chairman,  with 
one  objective,  and  the  other  two  directors, 
Dr.  Curtis,  supported  by  Dr.  Paty,  with  quite 
different  objectives.  One  was  demanding  that  the 
agreement  be  developed  and  completed  as  soon  as 
possible,  along  the  lines  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  asking  for,  and  the  others'  wishes  were 
quite  the  contrary.  So,  it  was  not  a  happy  or 
pleasant  situation. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:         I  had  also  been  sorry  to  find  that  the  man  who 
(Cont'd.) 

was  given  the  main  negotiating  responsibility  for 

AEC,  Dick  Cook,  was  much  more  willing  to  try  to  live 

with  the  Dixon-Yates  scheme  than  I  felt  should  be 

the  case. 


We  had  soon  found  ourselves  in  considerable 
disagreement  as  to  what  some  of  the  engineering 
facts  were,  what  the  cost  would  be,  what  the 
economic  situation  would  be.  And  so  we  had  presented 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — this,  as  I  recall,  was 
well  before  General  Vogel  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Board — we  had  presented  evidence  as  to  why  this  was 
just  not  a  sound  proposition  and  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
The  Bureau  said  they  couldn't  accept  that  at  all — 
that  it  didn't  sound  right  to  them.  And  so  they 
had  enlisted  the  top  power  man  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Francis  Adams,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  a 
third  party  arbiter  in  the  matter — to  help  determine 
what  some  of  the  facts  were.  And  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  he  was  inclined  just  to  follow  the 
party  line,  so  to  speak—that  if  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  said  this  is  the  way  we  want  it  why  then  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  was  the  way  that  it  was  up  to 
him  to  see  that  the  facts  shaped  up. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


So,  you  see  I  found  the  whole  affair  pretty 
dissillusioning,  in  terms  of  the  ways  people  were 
responding  to  the  situation  as  well  as  the  sort  of  a 
deal  that  was  being  proposed. 

Most  of  the  details  of  the  whole  business  have 
long  since  slipped  my  mind — partly  because  I  did  my 
best  to  forget  it  all  as  fast  as  I  could.  The  whole 
thing  had  been  such  a  distasteful  episode  to  me  that 
I  have  never  even  brought  myself  to  read  some  of  the 
books  that  have  been  written  about  the  Dixon-Yates 
matter.  I  understand  I  was  referred  to  in  a  couple 
of  them.  But  I  had  heard  enough  about  Dixon-Yates 
to  last  me  a  life  time. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


He  often  couldn't  sleep  at  night  and  I  asked  him 
once  why  he  didn't  quit  the  TVA  and  he  said,  "not 
until  I  see  that  the  rats  go  down  with  the  sinking 
ship."  It  was  the  worst  experience  he  had  with  TVA. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  that  was  a  difficult  time;  but,  of  course, 
all  these  things  have  to  be  viewed  in  some  depth — with 
a  somewhat  longer  perspective.  General  Vogel  became 
thoroughly  sold  on  TVA  later — on  the  integrity  of 
the  operation  and  of  the  people  involved  in  it. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  do  you  think  he  became  sold  on  TVA? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  I  think  it  was  simply  a  case  of  the  facts 
speaking  for  themselves.  He  was  a  capable  engineer 
who,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  the 
situation  and  gradually  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  recognized  that  the  way  that  TVA  was  doing 
things  was  sound  from  an  engineers'  point  of  view, 
from  an  economist's  point  of  view,  from  a  financial 
point  of  view.  He  gradually  recognized  that  the 
principles  which  guided  us  were  what  was  good  for  the 
region,  what  was  sound  economics,  what  was  sound 
engineering — not  political  considerations  or 
ideological  considerations  or  whatever  he  might  have 
been  led  to  assume  that  they  were. 


I  think  it  speaks  well  for  both  TVA  and  General 
Vogel  that  he  did  fairly  rapidly  change  his  view  about 
some  of  these  things.  But  meanwhile  there  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  come  in  with  different  views,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  certainly  had  not  made  life  easy  for  a  conscientious 
and  dedicated  staff. 


Now,  all  sorts  of  people  were  concerned  about  the 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    situation,  in  varying  degrees.  The  members  of  the 
(Cont'd.) 

Congressional  delegation  from  this  area  were  up  in 

arms  about  Dixon-Yates.  And  they  were  coming  to  us 

with  questions  and  so  on.  The  power  distributors — 

the  city  of  Memphis  and  others — of  course  were 

alarmed  about  the  whole  picture.  They  wanted  to 

discuss  with  us  what  they  should  do  about  it.  So,  on 

the  one  hand  we  were  discussing  with  the  AEC  and 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  whether  there  was  any  way 

out  of  this  morass  that  they  were  creating — any  way 

that  would  make  any  sense  at  all — and  I  never  did 

see  any  sensible  way  the  whole  operation  could  have 

been  carried  out.  At  the  same  time  we  were  also 

talking  with  Major  Thomas  Allen,  head  of  the  Memphis 

electric  system,  and  others  among  the  power 

distributors.  You  know,  I  assume,  as  a  citizen  of 

Memphis,  what  really  finally  broke  the  back  of  the 

Dixon-Yates  proposal.  It  was  a  decision  by  the  city 

of  Memphis  that  rather  than  have  anybody  build 

a  power  plant  across  the  river  that  they  might  become 

dependent  upon,  that  they  were  going  to  build  their 

own  power  plant  and  supply  their  own  power,  and 

if  this  meant  ceasing  to  be  a  purchaser  of  TVA  power 

so  be  it. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Tom  Allen,  who  was  an  extremely  able  and  a 
(Cont'd.) 

very  independent  sort  of  person,  had  long  had  some 

question  in  his  mind  whether  a  city  that  big  really 

needed  to  be  as  dependent  upon  TVA  as  he  felt  they 

were;  whether  they  might  not  be  wise  to  have 

generation  of  their  own.  He  had  never  fully  agreed 

with  some  of  the  TVA  policies.  For  example  he  and 

we  never  were  able  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  financing 

of  electric  facilities.  We  always  felt  that  rates 

should  be  as  low  as  possible  even  though  this  meant 

that  a  system  stayed  in  debt,  borrowing  what  it  needed 

to  for  new  electrical  facilities  and  then  only  paying 

that  off  gradually  over  the  years  as  the  facilities 

were  used.  Tom  always  felt  that  it  was  much  better 

to  be  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  This  meant  that  you 

should  charge  enough  higher  rates  so  that  you  not 

only  could  pay  for  the  facilities  that  you  were  using 

but  could  collect  enough  money  so  that  you  could  pay 

for  expansion  in  cash  and  not  have  to  borrow  for  it. 

Well,  these  were  differences  in  principle  which 
two  people  can  properly  disagree  on.  And  we  disagreed 
as  friends  and  with  mutual  respect.  But  I  am  only 
saying  that  there  was  a  background  here  of  a  feeling 
that  for  Memphis  to  be  more  independent  wouldn't  be 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


a  bad  thing  anyway.  So  seeing  this  Dixon-Yates 
thing  shaping  up  the  way  it  did,  Tom  Allen,  with 
our  encouragement,  spear-headed  the  proposal  in 
Memphis  of  Memphis  building  its  own  plant.  And  by 
the  time  Memphis  was  ready  to  proceed,  and  announced 
that  this  was  what  they  would  do,  apparently 
President  Eisenhower  had  been  getting  enough  feed- 
back from  the  whole  business,  and  enough  static  from 
the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  their  repre- 
sentatives so  that  he  was  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
taken  off  the  hook.  So  when  Tom  Allen  announced 
that  they  would  build  their  own  plant,  why  in  effect 
the  President  said,  "okay,  then  this  ends  Dixon- 
Yates  and  we'll  forget  it." 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  were  the  political  reasons  behind  Dixon- 
Yates? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  this  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  long-smoldering 
opposition  to  public  ownership  of  the  TVA  power  system. 
More  specifically,  it  grew  out  of  a  study  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  by  Mr.  Adolph  Wenzell,  an 
adviser  loaned  by  the  First  Boston  Corporation,  of  which 
he  was  a  Vice-President.  He  was  outlining  ways  to 
take  the  government  out  of  the  power  business.  And 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    Dixon-Yates  was  a  first  step  in  that  direction. 
(Cont'd.) 

They  hadn't  figured  out  yet  what  all  the  steps  were 

but  they  figured  this  was  one  that  they  could  take. 

MRS.  KAMPMEIER:       His  company  was  to  finance  the  deal  at  a  high 

interest  rate.  I  knew  that  was  one  thing  that 
griped  you. 

MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  involved  in 

that  way.  But  certainly  there  were  financiers  in 
the  picture  who  stood  to  make  some  dough  out  of  it. 

Well,  that  may  be  about  enough  on  Dixon-Yates 
unless  you  have  some  particular  questions  about  it. 
Of  course  it  is  an  endless  story,  in  a  way,  but  just 
one  of  the  episodes  in  TVA. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


He  established  calling  ijf  Dixon-Yates.  It  had 
been  called  this  long  rigamarole  before  hand  and  he 
said,  "if  we  have  to  work  with  it  we  might  as  well 
call  it  Dixon-Yates." 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  you  gave  it  the  title  Dixon-Yates? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  I  am  not  sure.   I  was  certainly  one  of 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


the  first  to  call  it  that.  It  was  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Southern  Company  and  the  Middle  South 
utilities,  you  know,  and  it  was  referred  to  in  the 
first  few  days,  in  the  papers  and  so  on,  as  The 
Middle  South-Southern  Proposal,  or  something  like 
that.  And  as  we  just  couldn't  keep  referring  to  it 
by  such  cumbersome  titles,  some  of  us,  I  think 
maybe  I,  started  calling  it  the  Dixon-Yates  Scheme 
and  that  was  the  name  that  stuck  with  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  part  did  the  Vice-President  have  in  that? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Nixon?  I  really  don't  know.  I  certainly  had 
the  impression  that  he  was  heart  and  soul  in  harmony 
with  Eisenhower,  and  Sherman  Adams,  and  Dodge  in 
wanting  to  see  the  government  get  out  of  the  power 
business.  Therefore  I  was  a  little  surprised  when 
he  said  in  his  campaign  here  in  Chattanooga  in  1968 
that  he  had  always  been  one  hundred  percent  for  TVA. 
But,  of  course,  I  was  not  unhappy  because  his  state- 
ment made  the  prospects  a  little  better  for  his 
administration  to  support  TVA  if  he  were  elected. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Perhaps  the  important  thing  is  that  he  is  now 
for  TVA. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Right.   I  am  not  too  inclined  to  worry  about 

bygones. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  can  you  get  into  the  matter  of  the  TVA 
bonding  program  before  we  complete  this,  Mr.  Kampmeier? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes,  that  is  something  we  produced  which  is 
one  of  the  important  milestones  in  TVA's  development. 
One  that  took  a  very  long  time  coming  to  fruition. 
We  started  talking  about  self  financing  for  TVA  as  a 
possibility  quite  a  few  years  before  the  bond  program 
was  initiated.  We  had  a  number  of  discussions  of  it 
over  the  years--at  three  or  four  different  periods. 
Because  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  subject 
four  or  five  of  us  had  special  meetings  on  it.  We 
had  one  up  at  Fontana  Village.  One  weekend  we  had 
one  at  Watts  Bar. 


There  were  lots  of  pros  and  cons  to  be  debated. 
I  guess  some  of  us  took  turns  being  less  confident 
than  others  of  us  that  TVA  would  be  able  to  finance 
its  power  program  itself.  Unless  one  was  pretty 
close  to  the  power  program  and  deeply  involved  in  the 
economics  of  it,  as  I  had  been  all  along,  one  might 
have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  these  very  low 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    rates  at  which  TVA  sold  power,  compared  to  other 
(Cont'd.) 

systems,  could  support  the  cost  of  operating  on  some 

basis  other  than  Congressional  appropriations.  Would 

we  be  able  to  persuade  money  lenders  to  put  money 

into  something  which  so  many  people  were  saying  was 

not  self-supporting,  was  not  paying  its  own  way?  I 

say  if  you  were  close  enough  to  it,  as  I  was,  I  knew 

it  was  self-supporting,  it  would  pay  its  own  way; 

but  not  very  many  people  knew  it  as  I  did  or  were 

as  convinced  of  it  as  I  was.   I  mean  even  some  of 

the  folks  in  TVA.  Of  course,  some  of  the  other  parts 

of  TVA  are  not  self-supporting  and  were  never  intended 

to  be:   the  fertilizer  research  had  continued  to 

rely  to  some  extent  on  appropriations  as  well  as 

revenues.  Programs  like  forestry,  navigation,  flood 

control,  these  have  all  been  entirely  dependent  on 

appropriations.   It  was  only  the  power  program  which 

was  paying  its  way. 

So  basically  there  was  a  concern  as  to  whether 
we  could  swing  it,  whether  it  would  be  financially 
feasible,  whether  this  would  really  involve  foregoing 
some  of  the  development  objectives.  Whether  it  might 
be  necessary,  if  the  power  program  became  a 
commercially  financed  program,  to  dilute  seriously 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    the  regional  objectives,  the  low  rate  policy,  and  so 
(Cont'd.) 

on. 


So,  it  took  a  long  time  with  much  debate,  study 
and  consideration  to  really  weigh  these  kinds  of 
questions.  And  other  questions  of  a  second  order  of 
importance,  but  still  very  important,  such  as  whether 
the  Congress  would  authorize  TVA  to  borrow  money 
without  at  the  same  time  perhaps  writing  an 
undesirable  new  set  of  rules  for  the  power  program. 
Once  we  opened  that  Pandora's  box  we  couldn't  know 
where  we  were  going  to  end,  and  this  did  lead  to 
extended  consideration. 

Then  there  was  a  third  kind  of  question.  What 
terms  would  we  seek  for  financing  the  power  program? 
Should  we,  for  example,  seek  authority  to  sell  tax 
exempt  bonds  as  the  Chattanooga  Power  Board  does 
or  the  Memphis  Light,  Gas  and  Water  Division,  or 
should  the  bond  interest  be  taxable?  Should  we  ask 
for  the  right  to  sell  bonds  only  under  certain 
conditions,  for  example,  only  by  competitive  bidding, 
or  to  have  freedom  of  choice  between  that  and 
negotiations  with  lenders,  or  whatever?  What 
amount  of  money  should  we  seek  authorization  to 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    borrow?  And  then  there  were  the  practical  questions 
(Cont'd.) 

of  what  kind  of  bond  covenants  would  have  to  be 

entered  into.  What  kind  of  promises  would  have  to 

be  made  to  the  prospective  lenders  in  order  to  be 

able  to  borrow  money?  And  therefore  what  kind  of  a 

set  of  bond  documents  would  we  have  to  anticipate 

developing  when  we  first  started  issuing  bonds? 

We  wanted  to  be  pretty  clear  on  all  of  these  things 

before  we  ever  really  broached  the  subject  in  a 

serious  way,  because  once  started  we  might  not  be 

able  to  back  up. 

We  also  had  discussions  with  investment  bankers, 
and  with  other  governmental  authorities  that  did  sell 
bonds.  With  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  for 
instance,  and  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commission,  and 
other  agencies  which  had  some  experience  in  this  kind 
of  activity. 

Well,  after  many  of  these  discussions  inside  TVA 
and  outside  TVA  we  did  propose  that  TVA  be  authorized 
to  sell  bonds.   I  spent  considerable  time  in 
Washington  when  the  legislation  was  being  developed, 
as  I  had  back  when  we  got  the  authority  to  build  the 
steam  plants,  and  a  few  other  times.  The  Congress 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    did  decide  that  they  would  authorize  us  to  do  self- 
(Cont'd.) 

financing  for  the  power  program  but  that  they  were 

going  to  change  the  rules  again  to  some  extent.  For 
example,  they  put  a  fence  around  TVA,  so  to  speak,  in 
that  they  limited  our  right  to  expand  our  service 
area.  That  and  certain  other  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion took  a  good  deal  of  debating  in  Committee 
hearings. 

Some  of  these  we  were  of  two  minds  about,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  service  area.  We  felt  we 
had  enough  to  "say  grace  over,"  and  so  we  had  no 
particular  desire  to  expand  the  area.  We  had  been 
resisting  for  years  pleas  from  municipalities  and 
cooperatives  outside  the  area  we  were  serving  to 
just  reach  out  a  little  further  and  serve  them  too. 
So  from  our  own  particular  point  of  view  as  managers 
of  the  system  we  had  no  particular  desire  to  expand 
it  and  therefore  didn't  need  to  care  too  much  about 
whether  we  were  going  to  have  any  restriction  of 
area  put  on  us.  At  the  same  time  we  knew  that  it 
was  worth  a  lot  to  the  communities  just  outside  the 
area  to  have  a  possibility  of  being  able  to  get  TVA 
power — in  terms  of  their  bargaining  position  with 
their  power  supplies.  We  knew  of  case  after  case 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


where  people  came  in  at  intervals  to  talk  to  us  about 
TVA  power  for  their  area  and  we  would  keep  turning 
them  down  but  they  would  go  back  and  they  would 
report  they  had  been  talking  to  TVA  and  this  is  one 
way  they  kept  down  the  rates  they  had  to  pay.  So  we 
knew  that  there  were  reasons  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  interest  why  it  wouldn't  be  altogether  a 
good  thing  to  put  a  fence  around  the  TVA  area. 


So  there  were  questions  like  this  that  took  a  lot 
of  thought  and  debate,  but  it  finally  had  to  be 
settled  one  way  or  another. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  was  this  sold  to  Congress  and  the  President? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  of  course,  the  main  sales  point  was  that 
there  is  never  enough  money  in  the  Federal  treasury 
to  go  around.  We  were  always  being  told  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress,  that  "we  wish  you  fellows  didn't 
need  this  money;  there  are  so  many  other  places  that 
need  it."  And  so  we  said,  "you  can  set  it  up  to 
remove  this  burden  from  your  shoulders  by  letting  us 
find  the  money  somewhere  else."  And  this  part  by 
itself  was,  of  course,  a  welcome  proposition.  What 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


the  President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Congress 
were  not  sure  about  was  where  the  alternative  would 
lead  and  whether  this  would  mean  that  they  would 
create  a  bunch  of  new  problems  which  they  might  not 
be  happy  about  or  even  that  TVA  might  then  expand 
too  far — and  this  is  how  the  service  area  question 
came  in.  Whether  TVA  would  succeed  financially  or 
whether  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  bankrupt  proposition 
and  then  the  government,  even  though  it  had  not 
provided  the  money,  might  be  asked  to  bail  out  the 
bondholders  or  whatever.  One  of  the  things  that  we 
wanted  to  make  very  clear  was  that  these  obligations 
of  TVA  would  not  be  obligations  of  the  United  States 
treasury.  They  would  be  obligations  of  TVA.  They 
would  be  paid  off  by  the  revenues  from  TVA's  sale  of 
power  and  only  from  those  revenues. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Were  you  surprised  when  this  program  was  accepted? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:         No,  not  really.   I  always  figure  that  if  some- 
thing makes  sense  and  you  work  hard  enough  on  it  well 
then  it  will  succeed. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  Board  members  were  a  particular  help  in 
getting  it  accepted? 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Gordon  Clapp  was  the  Board  member  who  was  most 
deeply  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  self-financing. 
This  had  been  discussed  as  early  as  when  Lilienthal 
was  in  TVA.  In  fact,  we  got  Lilienthal  in  on  some 
discussions  on  this  after  he  left  TVA.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  work  was  done  when  Gordon  Clapp  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  he  was  deeply  interested 
and  concerned.  I  am  sure  he  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  any  other  Board  member  did. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  do  you  consider  your  most  important  work 
with  TVA? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  I  guess  planning  TVA's  power  supply,  so  we 
could  hold  costs  in  line  while  growing  from  a 
million-kilowatt  hydro  system  to  a  12  million-kilowatt 
predominantly  steam  system.  That  included  planning 
a  20-fold  expansion  of  coal  supply,  which  is  another 
story. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


You  haven't  told  him  about  the  purchase  of  the 
generators  overseas.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  things  you  got  into. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes,  that  was  a  big  problem,  too.  But  I  think 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    I  might  explain  a  little  my  previous  statement.  Some 
(Cont'd.) 

might  say  that  as  Assistant  Manager  of  Power  my  most 

important  responsibility  was  to  fill  the  Manager  of 

Power's  shoes  when  necessary.  But  I  looked  at  my 

job  as  doing  anything  that  was  required  in  planning 

ahead  to  see  to  it  that  TVA  could  provide  a  very 

rapidly  expanding  power  supply.  And  figuring  out  how 

that  could  be  done  at  minimum  cost  and  with  the  greatest 

assurance.  And  third,  to  get  the  job  done.  I  tried 

to  figure  out  what  the  main  tasks  were  that  we  would 

be  facing  and  how  we  were  going  to  deal  with  them. 

And  eventually  solving  each  of  those  problems  in 

turn.  I  guess  that  is  the  way  that  I  would  describe 

the  job  that  I  felt  I  had  and  did.  And  this  involved 

at  one  stage,  for  example,  helping  to  work  out  the 

bond  financing  because  otherwise  we  couldn't  be  sure 

that  we  could  provide  enough  generating  capacity 

to  supply  the  demand.  It  meant  at  other  stages 

figuring  out  how  we  could  expand  our  coal  supply  from 

a  million  tons  a  year  to  twenty  million  or  more  and 

get  it  at  reasonable  cost  because  if  we  couldn't  we 

couldn't  expand  the  system  and  do  it  at  low  cost. 

Referring  to  the  generators,  it  meant  that  when  prices 

of  generating  equipment  began  to  go  sky-high,  we 

needed  to  figure  out  whether  there  wasn't  some  other 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


way  of  getting  it  much  cheaper.  And  in  this  case 
it  meant  going  to  Europe,  and  we  did.  So  it  was 
this  sort  of  process.  I  don't  know  if  I  could  single 
out  any  one  step  in  that  process  as  being  the  most 
important.  It  was  the  process  itself  which  I  think 
was  the  important  thing. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  face  any  objections  to  buying  from 
foreign  countries? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Oh,  yes.  Very  much  so.  There  were  members  of 
Congress,  the  Congressman  from  Schenectady  for 
instance,  who  were  very  vocal  about  saying  that  no 
government  agency  had  any  business  doing  such  an 
unpatriotic  thing  as  to  go  abroad  to  buy  equipment 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  year  was  that? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Well,  let's  see.  The  first  time  I  remember 

looking  into  the  matter  was  on  a  trip  overseas  in 
1956. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        It  was  about  '59  when  we  first  placed  an  order 

overseas  for  a  turbogenerator.  The  way  that  one 
could  tie  down  the  date,  besides  looking  up  the 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    history  of  TVA's  purchases,  is  in  relation  to  the 
(Cont'd.) 

history  of  the  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws 

that  took  place  and  got  General  Electric  and 

Westinghouse  and  some  others  in  such  hot  water. 

Because  really  what  brought  the  whole  thing  to  a 

head  was  when  the  prices  of  equipment  were  sky-rocketing. 

We  couldn't  get  any  satisfactory  explanation  why. 

The  manufacturers  had  a  fancy  talk — with  flip  charts 

and  so  on — showing  how  prices  of  copper,  and  labor, 

and  all  were  going  up,  and  so  their  prices  of  the 

machinery  ought  to  go  up  too.  But  they  were  not 

convincing  to  us,  although  they  apparently  were  to 

many  power  companies.  Our  own  studies  of  the 

economic  situation  just  didn't  support  the  kind  of 

price  increases  that  were  taking  place.  And  later 

developments  revealed  that  their  prices  were  not 

based  on  costs,  but  were  due  to  illegal  collusive 

bidding.  The  last  work  I  did  for  TVA,  in  1962, 

was  to  help  recover  several  million  dollars  that  TVA 

had  been  overcharged. 

We  were  unaware  of  the  illegal  pricing  back 
in  1958,  but  as  I  said,  we  found  the  arguments  for 
high  prices  unconvincing.  We  were  also  kind  of  "teed 
off"  by  these  people  saying  to  us,  "Look,  you  just 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    have  to  forget  about  the  idea  of  low  prices.  We 
(Cont'd.) 

used  to  think  that  the  way  to  do  business  was  to 

sell  generators  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  but 

that's  for  the  birds.  You  have  to  be  realistic 

about  these  things  and  get  your  prices  up."  Well, 

our  lives  were  largely  devoted  to  keeping  prices 

down  for  electricity,  and  we  knew  that  had  been 

a  powerful  factor  in  enabling  the  Tennessee  Valley 

to  make  effective  use  of  electricity.  We  just 

couldn't  buy  this  approach. 

So  we  started  looking  at  alternatives,  harder 
than  I  had  already  done  in  some  degree,  and  that 
meant  overseas  suppliers.  We  started  really  looking 
at  them  in  earnest  and  we  soon  concluded  that  we 
could  save  quite  a  little  money  and  we  did.  We 
saved  twenty-five  to  forty  percent  of  the  cost  of 
items  that  were  priced  at  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
dollars  each.  So  these  were  big  amounts  of  money 
that  we  are  talking  about.  For  a  dozen  years  or 
longer  I  had  felt  that  if  a  year  went  by  that  I 
couldn't  save  TVA  at  least  a  million  or  two  dollars 
in  one  way  or  another  it  was  a  poor  year.  On  this 
particular  exercise  it  was  easy  to  save  even 
bigger  amounts  on  a  single  generator. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That  is  a  considerable  accomplishment.  Mr. 
Kampmeier,  what  other  people  would  you  suggest 
should  be  on  the  list  that  I  have  not  talked  to  at 
this  time? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  let's  see.  We  have  mentioned  some. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Who  were  the  two  you  mentioned  this  morning  before 

we  started  recording? 

MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Sherrill  Milliken.  No,  you  said  you  had  him  on 

the  list. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes.  And  I  have  Earle  Wall  now. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


You  have  Earle  Wall  and  who  else  did  we  mention? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  mentioned  Mr.  Woodruff. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER:        Oh,  yes.   Mr.  Hapgood,  wouldn't  he  be  better? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes.  Both  of  these  people  were  involved  in  the 
transmission  line  planning  and  construction.  They 
were  in  TVA  from  the  early  days  and  therefore  they 
had  contacts  with  a  lot  of  additional  matters  and 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


persons.  I  think  that  probably  it  would  be  time 
well  spent  to  talk  to  both  of  them.  Mr.  Woodruff 
is  well  up  in  his  seventies,  or  maybe  eighties,  by 
now.  Hapgood  is  about  seventy. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  are  their  first  names? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Warren  W.  Woodruff  and  Kenneth  E.  Hapgood. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER:       Hapgoods  are  in  Brainerd  and  Woodruffs  right 

up  the  street  here. 

You  want  to  tell  him  about  your  contract  with 
Peabody  Coal  Company  for  an  enormous  quantity  of 
coal?  That  was  in  the  last  few  years. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Well,  that  was  one  way  we  saved  TVA  quite  a 
little  money,  when  we  contracted  for  about  sixty 
million  tons  of  coal  to  be  delivered  over  a  long 
period  of  time  at  a  quite  attractively  low  price  by 
planning  to  build  one  of  our  plants  adjoining  this 
coal.  That  was  one  part  of  the  whole  coal  supply 
picture. 

I  don't  know  who  else  you  should  see.  You 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER:    probably  have  most  of  them  in  mind. 
(Cont'd.) 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER:       Oh,  how  about  the  young  fellow,  who  is  still 

in  coal  now?  Hill,  is  that  his  name?  Has  he  been 
in  it  long  enough? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Elmer  Hill. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


Elmer  Hill.  Have  you  got  him  down? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  not. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


I  don't  know  if  I  would  suggest  him.  He  is 
out  of  TVA  now  and  therefore  meets  one  of  your 
requirements.  But  he  was  pretty  specialized.  What 
you  are  trying  to  put  together,  I  believe,  is  a 
picture  of  TVA  in  broad  dimensions  and  broad  sweep, 
involving  broad  interests. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


Joseph  Swidler,  have  you  talked  to  him? 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes.   I  had  several  good  interviews  with  him 

in  Washington  and  he  has  just  moved  to  New  York. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


Yes.  We  know  Joe  well.  Now,  who  is  the  other 
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MRS.  KAMPMEIER:   man  who  met  us  at  Watts  Bar  with  Joe?  You  know  who 
(Cont'd.) 

I  mean.  The  fellow  from  New  Jersey.  Recently  married 

again. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Oh,  you  are  talking  about  Morehouse.  Ed 
Morehouse. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


Ed  Morehouse. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        He  had  repeated  contacts  with  TVA.  He  was  a 

private  power  man. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


Oh  really,  I  didn't  know  that. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


But  he  would  be  good  to  interview  if  you  wanted 
to  get  a  viewpoint  from  outside  of  TVA  from  someone 
looking  at  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Morehouse,  Ed? 


MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


Edward  W.  Morehouse.  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
Walt  Seymour.  He  was  in  the  state  regulatory 
commission  in  Wisconsin  and  he  was  a  consultant  to 
TVA  for  a  little  while.  Then  quite  early  in  TVA's 
life  he  went  to  work  for  General  Public  Utilities 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 
(Cont'd.) 


Corporation  and  he  spent  many  years  with  them.  So 
then  our  contacts  with  him  were  as  an  officer  of  a 
private  power  company.  On  several  occasions  we  got 
together  and  compared  notes.  At  his  initiative,  one 
time,  we  arranged  for  a  group  of  private  utility 
executives  to  come  down  and  visit  TVA  to  see  some  of 
our  programs  at  first  hand. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER: 


George  Palo,  do  you  have  him? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  I  have  him. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Another  possibility  might  be  Charles  McCarthy. 

Do  you  have  him  on  your  list? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes.  I  interviewed  him  already. 


MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Okay.   I  suppose  you  have  interviewed  General 

Vogel  already? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes. 


MRS.  KAMPMEIER:       Whenever  they  come  to  mind,  so  many  of  them 

have  gone,  you  know,  are  dead  now. 
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MR.  KAMPMEIER: 


What  about  Brooks  Hays? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  am  to  see  him  perhaps  next  month.  He  is  at 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  No,  this  month. 
It  is  already  July. 


I  have  Edward  Morehouse  now  and,  Hapgood  and, 
Woodruff. 

MR.  KAMPMEIER:        Oh,  I  guess  this  is  good  enough  to  last  you.  I 

think  we  have  probably  kept  you  long  enough  today. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kampmeier. 
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